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Contributions  The  report  of  contributions  for  the  month  ending  August 
FOR  THE  Month,  iSth  gives  cause  for  great  anxiety,  there  being  no  less 
than  $1,845.14  less  than  in  the  same  month  last  year.  A  close  scrutiny  of 
the  items  shows  the  fact  that  several  Branches  did  not  send  in  their 
monthly  reports,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  decrease  is  only  an  unusual  fluc- 
tuation and  that  the  amount  may  be  made  up  in  some  measure  during  the 
next  two  months-  The  time  before  the  close  of  our  financial  year  is  very 
short.  Our  case  is  very  urgent ;  we  ask  the  earnest  prayers  of  all  our  friends 
for  our  treasury. 

Missionary  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  welcome  home  Dr.  Harriet  E. 
Personals.  Parker  from  Madura,  India,  now  in  this  country  for  a  well- 
earned  furlough.  A  new  missionary.  Miss  Adelaide  S.  D wight,  sailed  for 
Turkey,  August  iSth,  designated  to  our  Girls'  Boarding  School  in  Talas. 
Miss  Mary  Riggs  has  been  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  Board,  and  expects 
soon  to  go  to  the  Girls'  Boarding  School  in  Adabazar.  Dwight  and  Riggs 
have  been  well-known  names  in  Turkey  for  man}-  years,  and  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  send  these  missionary  daughters  and  grand-daughters  on  their 
way  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 

Lux  Christi.  Orders  for  our  new  text-book  on  India  for  the  United  Study 
of  Missions  are  already  coming  in  rapidly,  and  there  is  promise  of  a  large  sale. 
An  extended  notice  is  given  on  another  page  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook.  Wall 
maps  of  India,  with  the  work  of  different  Boards  indicated  on  it,  at  twentv- 
five  cents  each,  and  a  fine  set  of  twenty-four  j^ictures  at  twentv  cents  a  set, 
are  now  ready  for  sale.  All  these  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
Board  Rooms,  704  Congregational  House,  Beston. 

A  New  A  new  opening  for  work  in  the  East  Central  Africa  Mission  is 
Opening,  located  at  Melsetter.  This  is  a  town  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
north  of  Mt.  Silinda,  on  the  way  to  Mutali.  The  colonists  at  Melsetter 
have  been  desirous  for  some  time  of  better  educational  advantages  for  their 
children,  and  the  government  has  invited  our  missionary,  Miss  Gilson,  to 
open  a  school  there,  her  support  being  guaranteed  by  them.  This  in  no 
sense  severs  Miss  Gilson's  connection  with  the  mission,  but  is  regarded  by 
all  interested  simply  as  an  opportunity  to  extend  missionary  influence,  while 
the  work  at  Mt.  Silinda  will  be  carried  on  by  others.  A  letter  from  Miss 
Gilson,  on  another  page,  gives  a  picture  of  her  new  surroundings.  Though 
we  .are  in  this  way  no  longer  responsible  for  Miss  Gilson's  salary,  our 
sympathy  and  prayers  will  not  fail  to  go  with  her  into  this  new  undertaking, 
Avhile  our  appreciation  of  her  self-sacrificing  service  in  the  pioneer  work  at 
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Mt.  Silinda  may  be  emphasized  here  in  connection  with  this  transfer  to 
another  but  kindred  work. 

The  Paris-Pekixg  It  has  been  announced  that  soon  the  great  Siberian 
Vestibule  Limited.  Railway  will  open  a  semi-weekly  service  between 
Paris  and  Peking,  with  cars  of  the  most  comfortable  and  luxurious  char- 
acter, and  the  whole  journey  from  the  French  capital  to  Peking,  without 
change  of  coaches,  will  be  made  in  about  twenty-one  days.  The  cost  of 
passage,  including  everything,  will  be  £52  ($260).  The  mails  for  China 
will  be  carried  in  this  way,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  semi-weekly  service 
will  soon  develop  into  a  daily  one.  A  line  of  fast  steamers  will  connect 
with  the  Manchurian  Railway  at  Dalny  or  Port  Arthur  for  Shanghai, 
so  that  the  whole  distance  from  London  or  Paris  to  Shanghai  will  be 
covered  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The  International  Company,  which  will 
have  charge  of  these  trains,  is  also  taking  steps  toward  the  construction  of 
a  grand  modern  hotel  in  Peking.  These  are  only  some  of  the  indications 
of  the  revolution  of  travel  and  Eastern  life  which  the  Siberian  Railway  is 
bringing  about. — From  the  Missionary  Reviezv. 

Serpent  Worship        In  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  South  Kanara 
IN  India.  Ghats  there  is  a  very  celebrated  serpent  temple.  There 

great  numbers  of  the  "  coiling  folk"  reside  in  holes  and  crevices  made  for 
them.  To  propitiate  these  creatures,  persons  who  have  made  vows  roll  and 
wriggle  around  the  temple,  serpent  fashion,  and  some  will  even  roll  their 
bodies  up  to  it  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  mile  distant.  They  also  take  home 
with  them  portions  of  earth  from  the  sacred  serpent  holes.  This  earth  is 
believed  to  cleanse  from  leprosy  if  rubbed  on  the  parts  affected.  Serpentine 
body  wriggling  is  also  practiced  farther  south,  where  small  snake  temples 
are  common.  Near  one  of  these,  not  far  from  Madura,  on  the  Vaiga  River, 
there  are  men  who  for  a  few  rupees  will  perform  any  number  of  wrigglings 
and  rollings  around  the  shrine  as  proxies  for  persons  who  have  vowed  them. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  fixed  article  of  belief  throughout  Southern  India 
that  all  who  have  willfully  or  accidentally  killed  a  snake,  especially  a  cobra, 
will  certainly  be  punished,  either  in  this  life  or  the  next,  by  one  of  three 
ways, — either  by  childlessness  or  b}'  leprosy  or  by  ophthalmia. — Ex. 

Children's  Funerals        If  you  lived  in  Peking  you  might  be  surprised 
in  Peking.  never  to  see  a  child's  funeral  ;  but  if  you  w^ere  to  go 

into  the  street  very  early  in  the  morning  you  would  find  the  explanation. 
You  would  meet  a  large  covered  vehicle,  drawn  by  two  oxen,  having  a  sign 
across  the  front  stating  its  horrible  office,  and  piled  to  the  brim  with  the 
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bodies  of  children.  Sometimes  there  are  a  hundred  in  the  cart  at  once^ 
thrown  in  as  garbage,  nearly  all  of  them  naked,  a  few  of  them  tied  up  in  old 
reed  baskets,  and  fewer — never  more  than  one  or  two — in  cheap  board 
coffins.  These  carts  go  about  the  streets  each  night,  pick  up  these  pitiable 
remains,  and  they  are  thrown  in  like  so  much  wood,  and  taken  to  a  pit 
outside  the  city  wall,  into  which  they  are  dumped,  then  covered  with  quick- 
lime. Does  it  make  you  sick  to  hear  such  a  thing?  I  have  lived  in  a  city 
where  this  is  a  daily  occurrence. —  Chester  Holcomh. 

An  Appreciative        It  is  the  pleasant  custom  of  Orientals  to  make  much  of 
Address.  the  arrival  and  departure  of  friends,  and  especially  of  the 

missionaries  who  go  to  work  among  them,  with  addresses  and  flowers  and 
gifts.  Such  a  farewell  was  given  to  Dr.  Harriet  E.  Parker,  who  left 
Madura,  India,  the  last  of  May.  We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  address 
of  the  occasion  sent  on  by  Dr.  Van  Allen  :  "  During  the  seven  years  of  your 
work  in  this  city  of  historic  interest  as  a  messenger  of  truth  and  a  healer  of 
diseases,  you  have  won  the  good  will  and  the  esteem  of  your  patients  and 
others.  Under  the  circumstances  your  separation,  however  short  it  may  be, 
will  be  keenly  felt  by  us  all ;  in  other  words,  we  will  be  like  children  desti- 
tute of  their  parents,  and  the  vegetation  looking  up  to  Heaven  during  a 
protracted  period  of  severe  drought.  However,  we  trust  that  your  worthy 
successor  and  the  good  Madam  Cronier — your  inestimable  gift  to  this  hospi- 
tal— will  make  up  the  loss  we  sustain  in  you.  We  warmly  appreciate  your 
endeavors  to  secure  true  Christian  assistants  to  enter  fully  into  the  business 
as  you  do  ;  and  we  cherish  a  deep-seated  love  in  the  chamber  of  our  heart 
for  the  ready  and  the  invaluable  helps  you  rendered  to  us  during  the  out- 
breaks of  virulent  epidemics.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  medical  work  on 
your  shoulders,  you  have  thrown  your  heart  and  soul  into  the  spiritual  work 
which  is  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  some  patients  to  Christianity,  and 
the  expulsion  of  superstitious  beliefs  from  all  those  who  kept  themselves 
under  your  kind  treatment.  And  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  extension  of 
hospital  work  to  Mohammedan  women  and  children,  together  with  the 
warm  interest  you  took  to  facilitate  itineracy,  forms  a  bright  feature  in  your 
mission  to  India,  and  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Women  and  Children's 
Hospital  in  Madura,  under  the  auspices  of  the  benign  American  Madura 
Mission.  And  all  through  your  stay  with  us  you  were  a  true  friend  of  the 
poor,  and  a  supporter  of  the  helpless  and  the  despised.  Therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  a  Tamil  poet,  even  the  earth  and  the  sky  will  form  only 
an  inadequate  recompense  for  all  the  manifold  helps  and  liberal  gifts  we 
have  received  at  your  hands.    Beloved  Madam,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
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thank  the  Women's  Board,  through  you,  for  having  granted  you  as  our 
doctor,  and  request  you  to  convey  our  good  wishes  to  your  dear  parents  and 
relatives  who  allov^^ed  you  to  come  and  work  amidst  us  in  spite  of  the  hot 
cHmate  of  this  tropical  region." 


INDIA. 
GIVING  IN  INDIA. 

BY  MRS.   WILLIAM  O.  BALLANTINE. 

The  Hindu  people  are  accustomed  to  giving,  but  the  motive  behind 
it  is  totally  different  from  the  Christian  idea.  The  Hindu  gives  to  acquire 
merit,  and  often  spends  a  large  proportion  of  his  worldly  goods  to  ease  his 
soul.  The  needs  of  humanity  often  fail  to  appeal  to  him.  The  sufferings 
of  his  own  relatives  may  go  unrelieved,  but  his  silver  and  gold  are  poured 
out  to  build  one  temple  more  to  Ganpati,  or  to  speed  a  sacred  beggar  on  his 
pilgrimage.  For  an  hundred  years  the  number  of  those  who  have  sub- 
stituted the  Christian  law  of  giving  has  steadily  increased.  The  impelling 
force  of  a  great  love,  though  but  dimly  understood,  has  blossomed  out  here 
and  there  in  the  arid  soil  into  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers. 

The  simplicity  of  living  among  the  average  native  Christians  is  difficult 
to  describe,  and  nearly  impossible  for  an  average  American  Christian  to 
understand.  In  good  times  the  head  of  a  family  can  earn  as  a  laborer  from 
$i.6o  to  $1.75  per  month.  The  salary  of  a  single  village  school-teacher  is 
less  than  $2.50  per  month.  If  the  cost  of  living  is  proportionately  low,  these 
sums  may  represent  comfort  and  comparative  luxury  ;  but  one  can  easily 
see  that  contributions  from  such  a  people,  even  if  generous,  would  have  to 
depend  upon  numbers  to  give  a  large  result.  Native  agents,  almost  without 
exception,  pay  into  the  church  treasury  every  month  one  tenth  of  that 
month's  salary.  That  is  taken  out  first,  before  other  expenses  are  calculated 
for.  This  is  the  regular  contribution  they  are  thus  far  able  to  make  toward 
self-support  as  to  their  churches. 

Appeals  are  constantly  ma'de  to  the  "rank  and  file"  native  Christians— 
not  agents — to  support  their  own  institutions,  and  meet  witli  a  heaity 
response.  Their  poverty  is  indescribable.  They  do  not  begin  to  under- 
stand what  self-support  means,  but  they  do  have  a  love  of  independence,  and 
make  much  effort  to  gain  it,  with  famine,  pestilence,  poverty,  which  is  the 

destruction  of  the  poor,"  and  even  the  sunshine  and  untimely  rain  all 
against  them.  They  are  encouraged  to  make  weekly  offerings,  and  an 
especial  gift  when  the  harvest  time  comes. 

Before  famine  conditions  prevailed  the  village  school-teachers  collected 
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considerable  grain  from  the  Hindu  parents  of  their  pupils  in  payment  of 
their  fees.  What  in  America  would  be  called  paying  one's  just  debts,  has 
to  be  named  giving  in  poor  India. 

Connected  with  the  large  schools  of  the  Marathi  Mission  are  societies 
like  the  King's  Daughters  and  Mission  Bands.  One  of  these  in  two  years 
alone  placed  in  its  treasury  and  then  gave  for  the  support  of  famine  children 
six  hundred  rupees, — this  after  repaying  the  money  loaned  for  materials 
with  which  the  work  was  done.  This  work  was  entirely  voluntary  and 
done  out  of  school  hours,  and  represents  what  willing  children  can  do  when 
well  directed.  Some  years  its  work  has  been  delicate  sewing,  others  ex- 
quisite embroidery  with  silk  and  linen,  and  later  the  gold  and  silver 
embroidery  which  has  been  taken  up  in  the  school  as  an  industry. 

Not  only  the  children  can  give,  but  those  far  more  helpless  than  children. 
In  a  town  called  Poladpur  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  lepers,  men  and 
women.  They  almost  truly  could  have  said,  "  We  have  nothing  to  give.'* 
But  realizing  how  much  had  been  given  them,  when  they  heard  of  the  famine 
in  China,  reduced  their  food,  and  gave  what  was  a  very  liberal  sum  for  the 
sufferers  in  a  foreign  land. 

In  schools  where  the  grain  for  the  day's  allowance  is  given  out  to  each 
pupil,  it  has  been  quite  a  general  custom  for  each  child  to  take  out  what 
could  be  held  in  the  hand  for  an  offering.  This  grain  is  sold,  and  tlie 
amount  received  for  it  is  reported  by  the  church  with  its  other  contributions. 

In  tours  among  the  villages  we  find  many  kinds  of  congregations,  some 
comfortably  housed  in  a  neat  chapel  or  schoolroom,  and  some  under  spread- 
ing trees  worship  in  "  God's  first  temples."  A  few  teachers  or  students  are 
dressed  in  clean  Sunday  white  ;  others  there  are  clothed,  but  with  less  of 
cleanliness  and  grace,  and  the  truly  destitute  wear  such  garments  as 
are  left  them.  All  listen  attentively  and  sing  heartily,  "  How  sweet  the 
name  of  Jesus  sounds"  and  other  familiar  hymns,  and  when  the  plate  is 
passed  almost  all  present  put  something  in.  We  see  some  cowrie  shells,  cop- 
per coins  and  several  silver  pieces.  The  silver  is  often  given  b}^  some  Hindu 
thankful  for  the  recovery  of  a  dear  child.  It  is  not  all  intelligent  giving, 
but  we  are  sure  much  comes  from  the  new  motive,  "  Freely  have  ye  received, 
freely  give."  It  is  a  painful  sight  oftentimes, — especially  since  famine  has 
been  heavy  on  the  land — the  pinched,  haggard,  weak  and  emaciated  people, 
they  still  giving  in  their  deep,  hopeless  poverty,  until  we  would  replace 
the  gift  doubled  into  their  hands  and  say  if  we  dared,  "  Surely  this  is  not 
required  of  you  ;  keep  it  for  your  own  great  need." 

In  one  of  these  little  villages  lived  a  woman  whose  name  was  Anandi  Bai. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  the  people  of  that  town  had  lived  and  died,  and 
had  been  succeeded  by  others  who  did  the  same  thing,  without  one  true  con- 
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ception  of  the  love  of  God  our  Father.  All  that  they  did  that  was  good  was 
from  natural  impulses  or  from  a  desire  to  gain  merit,  to  count  on  the 
balance  side  in  the  unknown  hereafter.  Now  something  new  was  to  come. 
A  Christian  church  was  to  be  formed  in  town,  and  a  number  of  people 
whom  Anandi  Bai  knew  were  to  become  a  part  of  it.  A  man  was  to  teach 
them  regularly  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  She  had  been  asked  to  come, 
but  did  not  understand  much  about  it.  The  "  Sahib  "  was.  coming,  and  it 
would  be  an  unusual  chance  to  sell  a  bundle  of  wood  ;  so  with  an  eye  to 
business,  after  giving  the  children  their  bread  Saturday  morning,  she,  with 
her  wee  baby  tied  up  in  a  cloth  on  her  back,  started  off  over  the  fields.  All 
day  she  worked  until  evening,  picking  up  little  twigs  of  wood  here  and  there, 
and  at  last  the  sunset  found  her  near  her  home  with  a  big  load  of  fuel 
balanced  on  her  head,  and  the  baby  sleeping  in  his  hammock  on  her  back. 
Sunday  morning  she  started  off  again  with  baby  and  the  load  of  wood,  this 
time  to  the  white  man's  camp.  The  wood  was  quickly  sold,  and  she  was 
soon  seated  in  the  place  made  ready  for  the  church  service.  Anandi  listened 
that  morning  to  very  plain  and  earnest  words  about  the  Love  that  gave  itself 
for  her,  and  in  her  simple,  untaught  heart  she  believed  and  rejoiced  in  it. 
When  the  plate  was  passed  Anandi  began  untying  the  corner  of  her  garment. 
The  price  of  the  wood  seemed  quite  a  fortune  to  her.  She  thought  how 
much  grain  it  would  buy,  and  how  many  times  it  would  fill  the  mouths  of 
her  hungry  children.  She  counted  it  out  in  her  hands,  and  sluit  her  fingers 
closely  upon  it.  "You  are  not  going  to  give  it  all,  are  you?"  a  woman 
sitting  beside  her  said.  "  Chup  !  "  she  answered  ;  and  the  plate  came  to  her 
just  then,  and  it  all  went  in, — ten  precious  cents.  And  Anandi  was  glad, 
and  on  her  way  home  sang  a  little  song  to  her  baby,  and  picked  some 
weeds  by  the  roadside  to  cook  with  red  peppers  for  the  family  dinner. 
She  did  not  even  know  that  charity  begins  at  home.  She  had  heard  the 
How  much  owest  thou?"  and  answered,  "  All." 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  in  Ahmednagar  to  have  a  week's 
convention  in  October.  An  interesting  programme  is  arranged,  and  both 
natives  and  missionaries  take  part  in  it.  The  closing  hour  has  always  been 
given  to  receiving  the  thank  offerings  of  the  people.  The  village  women 
bring  chickens  tied  securely  by  the  legs,  or  eggs  in  a  basket ;  farmers  come 
with  grain  or  vegetables  ;  some  bring  money  ;  among  the  gifts  are  pieces  of 
cloth,  fruit,  bits  of  jewelry  and  articles  the  names  of  which  we  do  not  know, 
until  the  place  is  filled.  The  articles  are  bought  up  and  turned  into  rupees 
to  be  announced  later  as  the  October  collection.  Many  come  to  this  con- 
vention from  towns  where  there  is  no  church.  They  have  brought  their 
offerings,  small  and  pitiful  oftentimes,  but  given  from  hearts  loving  and 
true.    "And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury" 
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WHAT  TO  SEE  IN  EUROPE. 

BY  MRS.   FRANCIS  E.  CLARK. 

European  travelers  usually  omit  from  their  itineraries  some  very  inter- 
esting sights  that  they  might  easily  see  if  they  only  knew.  May  I  tell  you 
of  some  things  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  on  this  European  tour  that  are 
as  well  worth  seeing  as  anything  in  Italy  or  Switzerland.? 

If  you  go  to  Vienna,  as  many  tourists  do,  forty-eight  hours  more  would 
take  you  to  Salonica,  that  old  city  where  Paul  preached,  and  to  which  he 
sent  his  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians ;  and  on  your  way  you  will  pass 
through  scenery  that  is  as  picturesque  as  anything  in  Europe,  with  a  little 
Oriental  flavor  added  to  give  it  piquancy.  The  trains  and  hotels  on  your 
way  may  not  be  quite  all  your  fancy  painted  them,  but  they  are  quite  endur- 
able ;  and  if  you  have  traveled  much  in  Europe,  you  have  probably  been 
already  in  some  trains  and  hotels  that  were  not  absolutely  satisfactory,  and 
you  will  not  mind  a  few  more  discomforts. 

Much  of  the  journey  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  River  Vardar,  which  is 
bordered  by  pretty  villages  and  small  towns,  and  sometimes  by  high  cliffs^ 
and  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  you  stand  in  the  corridor  by  the  window 
watching  the  scenery  as  eagerly  as  you  ever  did  in  Switzerland ;  and  you  are 
half  sorry  when  the  train  draws  into  the  station  at  Salonica,  and  you  find 
yourself  surrounded  by  cabs  and  porters  and  hotel  men  very  much  as  you 
would  be  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  except  that  many  of  the  porters  will 
wear  red  fezes,  and  you  will  hear  many  of  the  languages  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  spoken  at  your  elbow.  The  hotels  are  pretty  good,  using  the  term 
relatively,  as  you  must  always  do  in  Turkey,  and  if  you  choose  the  riglit 
hotel  you  may  get  a  window  looking  out  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Salonica 
with  its  shipping  from  many  countries. 

You  begin  to  realize  now  something  of  what  is  expected  of  a  missionary 
in  Macedonia,  for  he  must  know  at  least  one  language  besides  his  own,  and 
he  can  make  use  of  as  many  more  as  he  can  learn.  If  he  knows  French  or 
German  he  will  find  it  very  useful,  but  he  must  add  to  it  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  Bulgarian  language,  and  also  as  much  Turkish  and  Greek  as  he  can. 
Now  there  are  various  relics  of  St.  Paul,  real  and  imaginary,  to  be  seen  in 
this  old  city  wliere  he  once  preached,  and  which  seems  to-day  to  pay  so  little 
heed  to  his  teachings  ;  but  there  will  be  forty  guides  ready  to  show  you  the 
usual  sights  that  the  tourist  sees,  so  I  want  to  show  you  something  else. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  all  the  kinds  of  missionary  work  that  are 
carried  on  from  this  center  ;  of  the  beautiful  influences  that  go  out  from  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  ;  and  of  the  work  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holway 
have  already  begun,  though  they  are  verv  new  comers,  and  are  still  studying 
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the  language.  You  would  like,  too,  to  know  something  about  the  mission- 
ary touring  that  is  done  from  this  center  by  Dr.  House  and  Mr.  Haskell  and 
Mr.  Holway  ;  and  I  suppose  that  Miss  Stone  was  almost  like  a  bishop  of 
Macedonia,  so  much  did  she  accomplish  by  her  visits  in  all  these  little  vil- 
lages, where  she  has  been  sadly  missed  for  all  these  weary  months.  You 


IX  BAHIA,   AN  OUT-STATIOX  OF  SAMOKOV. 

would  be  very  fortunate,  too,  if  you  could  have  a  chance  to  see  little  Ellen 
Stone  Tsilka,  the  little  "  baby  brigand,"  who  was  such  a  joy  and  comfort 
to  Miss  Stone  and  Mrs.  Tsilka  in  the  last  weeks  of  their  captivity.  The 
only  trouble  would  be  that  Baby  Tsilka  is  such  a  sweet,  lovable  little  morsel 
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that  you  would  want  to  kidnap  her  yourself.  She  would  go  with  you 
willingly,  for  she  looks  about  with  her  bright,  black  eyes  upon  friend  and 
foe  alike  with  fearless  interest,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  could  not 
have  any  foes, — even  the  brigands  themselves  carrying  her  very  tenderly  and 
lovingly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tsilka,  too,  are  such  gifted,  attractive,  earnest 
Christian  workers  that  you  would  like  very  much  to  see  something  of  the 
work  they  have  taken  up  again  in  their  Albanian  home. 


KOSTENETZ,  ON  THE  WAY  TO  SAMOKOV. 


But  I  am  keeping  you  too  long  in  Salonica,  for  I  want  you  to  have  at 
least  a  glimpse  of  Monastir  and  the  earnest  workers  there.  It  is  only  a 
hundred  miles  away,  but  it  is  an  all  day's  journey,  in  a  somewhat  uncom- 
fortable train.  The  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  however,  and  you  would  feel 
repaid  for  taking  the  journey  if  you  had  only  that.  You  pass  through  old 
Berea,  where  Paul  said  the  people  were  more  honorable  than  those  in  Salo- 
nica, and  that  they  studied  their  Bibles  better.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true 
of  them  now  though.    You  would  ride  for  more  tlian  an  hour  along  the 
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shore  of  a  beautiful  lake,  with  an  occasional  village  here  and  there,  which  im- 
presses you  as  being  very  picturesque  and  quite  clean  for  Turkeyo  There 
are  hills  and  lofty  mountains  all  around,  with  plenty  of  places  where  brig- 


IN  MONASTIR. 

ands  might  easily  hide  away,  but  you  will  also  see  thousands  of  soldiers 
stationed  on  every  hill,  who  do  not  mean  to  allow  any  more  kidnap- 
ping, apparently.  At  one  village  that  we  passed  on  our  journey  a  young 
Bulgarian  girl  came  to  our  compartment,  and,  calling  out  my  name,  told 
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me  in  good  English  tliat  she  was  a  Christian  Endeavorer,  and  having 
heard  that  we  were  going  through  she  had  come  out  to  see  us.  She 
introduced  her  father  and  mother  and  brother,  who  spoke  only  Bulga- 
rian, and  told  us  something  of  the  work  that  they  were  trying  to  do  in  this 
little  village.  You  would  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  bright, 
earnest  young  woman, — a  graduate  of  the  school  you  are  going  to  visit 
in  Monastir, — for  she  is  a  good  sample  of  the  good  work  that  school  is 
doing;  and  that  one  Christian  home  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  little 
town. 

At  Monastir  you  would  receive  such  a  hearty  welcome  from  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bond,  and  Miss  Matthews  and  Miss  Pavlovar,  that  you  would  feel  yourself 

at  home  at  once, 
and  they  would 
show  you  the 
pleasant  city  in 
which  they  live, 
— for  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant city,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that 
you  feel  yourself 
all  the  time  under 
tlie  unp  leasant 
thumb  of  the 
Turkish  govern- 
ment. D  r .  and 
Mrs.  Bond  are 

KINDERGARTEN  CLASS,  MONASTIR  GIRLS'  SCHOOL,  full     of  gOOd 

works  and  alms 

deeds  that  they  do,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Monastir,  but  in  all  the  country 
round  about,  and  one  is  always  coming  across  proofs  of  the  good  work  they 
have  done.  The  school,  which  has  been  for  several  years  under  the  care  of 
Miss  Cole  and  Miss  Matthews,  is  very  interesting,  and  though  if  you  make 
your  visit  now  you  would  find  Miss  Cole  absent  in  America,  yet  you  would 
see  and  hear  of  so  much  that  she  has  done  that  you  would  rejoice  over  it  all ; 
and  you  would  also  see  that  Miss  Matthews  and  her  efficient  Bulgarian 
helpers  are  carrying  on  the  school  very  successfully  in  her  absence.  It  is 
beautiful  to  see  the  warm,  loving  interest  that  Miss  Matthews  takes  in  every 
girl  under  her  care,  and  how  she  is  trying  in  every  way  to  help  and  uplift 
them.  And  not  only  that,  but  she  and  the  other  teachers  keep  up  an 
acquaintance  with  all  the  girls  who  leave  the  school,  and  their  helpful  in- 
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fluence  reaches  out  for  a  long  distance  beyond  the  school  and  the  city, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  girls  who  are  trying  now  in  the  villages  where 
they  live  to  do  work  for  Christ.  You  would  be  very  much  interested, 
too,  in  the  corps  of  Bulgarian  teachers,  who  are  sweet,  gifted,  cultivated, 
attractive  Christian  young  women,  themselves  the  fruit  of  the  work  done 
in  this  school  or  the  one  in  Samokov,  and  whose  influence  for  good  is 
strong  over  every  one  whom  their  lives  touch.  You  would  be  so  charmed 
with  them,  and  with  the  bright-faced,  attractive  girls  in  the  school,  all  of 
whom  could  talk  with  you  in  English,  that  you  would  envy  Miss  Matthews 
and  the  other  teachers  the  re- 
wards they  will  sometime  have 
for  their  loving  ministry,  and  you 
would  straightway  resolve  to 
double  your  missionary  contribu- 
tion next  year. 

By  this  time  I  am  sure  you  will 
feel  that  your  appetite  for  mis- 
sionary sight-seeing  is  not  half 
satisfied,  and  you  will  want  to 
go  on  to  Sofia  and  Philij^popolis 
and  Samokov,  in  each  of  which 
cities  you  v/ill  see  similar  sights. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  all  the 
thousand  and  one  things  tliat  Mrs. 
Marsh  is  doing  for  the  women  and 
children  in  Philippopolis,  the 
Boston  of  Bulgaria  as  some  one 
has  called  it,  and  of  the  bright, 
gifted,  earnest,  warm-hearted 
Bulgarian  women  who  are  work- 
ing with  her  for  their  city  and 
their  country.    I  would  like  to  vardar  river,  Macedonia. 

tell  you  of  the  beautiful  new 

church  that  Mr.  Marsh  has  just  built,— a  church  that  is  set  on  a  hill,  look- 
ing down  on  all  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  Philippopolis, — and  of  its  bell 
that  rings  out  over  the  whole  city,  louder  than  the  muezzin's  call,  making 
Its  work  known  and  its  influence  felt  in  many  places.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you,  too,  of  the  earnest  pastor  of  this  church,  and  of  his  beautiful  daughter, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  teachers  at  Monastir. 

I  have  written  already  of  the  beautiful  work  that  is  done  in  Samokov,  but 
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I  wish  I  could  tell  you  something  of  Miss  Clark  and  her  work  for  the 
women  and  children  of  Sofia,  and  of  Pastor  Popoff  and  his  wife,  and  of  the 
little  church  in  that  city,  from  which  so  many  good  influences  go  out,  but 
you  will  already  be  weary  with  this  long  article.  If  you  have  read  enough 
of  it  to  make  you  want  to  go  and  look  at  missions  for  yourself,  or  at  least  to 
stay  at  home  and  read  about  them,  and  then  try  to  help,  its  purpose  will 
have  been  accomplished.  But  this  I  know  :  if  you  could  see  with  your  own 
eyes  what  I  have  been  trying  to  make  you  see  through  mine,  you  would 
believe  in  missions. 


MICRONESIA. 
A  NUKUARO  WOMAN. 

LETTER   FROM  REBECCA  TULENKUN,   KUSAIE  GIRLS'  SCHOOL. 

KusAiE,  Caroline  Islands,  March  31,  1902. 
Dear  Friends  :  I  think  you  will  like  to  hear  about  our  islands.  Lots 
of  islands  did  not  know  about  Jesus.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  Nukuaro, 
one  of  the  Caroline  Islands.  This  island  is  different  from  Kusaie.  It  has  no 
mountains,  but  is  only  a  low  coral  island.  This  is  one  which  has  not  heard 
much  about  Jesus. 

Not  very  long  ago  one  of  the  men,  who  was  a  carpenter,  came  down 
here  to  work  for  Captain  Melander.    He  had  a  wife  and  a  son.    This  was 
the  first  time  we  saw  a  Nukuaro  woman.    When  she  first  came  she  saw 
the  people  how  they  worshiped  God.    From  the  first  she  always  went  to 
the  church  with  the  people.    I  heard  the  people  say  they  were  very  much 
surprised  at  her  because  she  did  not  stay  at  home  any  time  when  they  had 
their  prayer  meeting  in  church.    The  people  had  the  prayer  meeting  every 
Wednesday  night.    Sometimes  there  were  not  very  many  who  went  to  i 
meeting.    Perhaps  they  wanted  to  sleep  or  got  lazy,  but  she  did  not  care : 
for  the  rain  or  darkness  or  anything.    She  just  took  her  lantern  and  went  to  1 
the  church.    Afterwards  she  bought  her  a  Kusaian  hymn  book  and  a  Testa- j' 
ment,  when  she  could   understand  their  language  a  little.    She  went  to 
school,  and  she  studied  writing  and  the  English  primer  and  the  Kusaian 
primer  also.    She  and  her  son  were  both  in  school.    Her  son  was  not 
older  than  eight  years,  but  he  understood  tlie  Kusaian  language  too.  Her 
husband  did  not  understand.    Her  little  boy  could  sing  better  than  she  did, 
and  he  helped  his  mother  with  lier  lessons.    When  they  went  from  school 
they  both  studied  hard  on  their  lessons  for  the  next  day,  but  if  she  did  not 
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understand  her  lessons  she  asked  her  son  to  help  her.  She  loved  the  school 
very  much.  She  did  not  like  to  vy^aste  a  day  with  anything  besides  the 
school. 

She  saw  the  people  marry,  so  she  went  to  the  minister  and  told  him  that 
she  would  like  very  much  to  be  married  because  she  was  not  married  to  h6r 
husband.  Her  husband  did  not  say  anything  about  their  marriage.  He 
saw  the  people  married,  but  he  did  not  tell  the  people  that  he  wanted  to  be 
married.  She  just  thought  herself  and  asked  for  it.  Then  they  were 
married. 

The  people  knew  that  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  they  helped  her  with 
what  she  needed.  They  had  her  in  their  school  and  taught  her  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  she  studied  her  lessons  as  slie  could.  She  had  seen  all 
the  things  the  people  did  here  about  God's  work.  She  was  in  school 
six  months,  then  tliey  went  home.  When  she  left  here  she  was  so 
sorry  because  siie  liked  tlie  school.  She  did  not  want  to  leave  her 
school.  When  she  went  home  she  saw  her  people  how  that  they  did  not 
know  anytliing  about  God,  and  how  they  had  not  heard  about  Jesus,  who 
came  down  to  save  us  from  our  sins.  When  she  first  got  there  she  told  the 
people,  just  a  few  of  them,  about  God,  and  when  they  heard  they  went 
and  told  the  other  people  who  had  not  heard  yet.  Then  they  went  to  her 
too,  and  she  saw  that  they  were  interested.     So  she  began  to  teach  them. 

At  first  she  had  them  in  her  own  house,  but  wiien  all  the  people  went  to 
her  and  asked  her  to  teach  them  she  had  no  room  for  all  of  tiie  people. 
When  she  began  her  school  she  had  only  the  little  children,  but  when  the 
people  saw  them  they  all  went  to  her  too.  Then  her  husband  built  a  big 
and  pretty  house  for  her  to  have  her  school  in.  This  house  was  their  school- 
house.  Then  all  the  people  went  to  her  school,  the  men  and  women  and 
children,  old  men  and  old  women.  All  the  people  liked  the  school.  Then 
she  began  to  teach  them  in  the  Kusaian  Testament.  She  took  her  Kusaian 
books  with  her  when  she  went  from  here.  Every  morning  she  blew  on 
the  shell.  Then  all  the  people  went  to  that  house.  When  she  began  school 
they  sang  one  or  two  songs  in  the  Kusaian  language.  Then  she  prayed  in 
their  own  language,  so  that  they  could  hear  what  she  said.  After  she 
prayed  they  all  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Kusaian  language  because  she 
could  not  translate  it  into  their  language.  After  that  she  began  to  tell  them 
about  God,  and  taught  them  to  read  in  Kusaian. 

Every  morning  and  evening  they  were  all  together  in  that  house  to  have 
prayers.  She  taught  them  all  that  she  knew.  Sometimes  she  went  to 
those  who  could  not  go  to  her  house,  and  spoke  to  them  and  told  them  to 
give  their  hearts  to  God  and  pray  to  him.    She  taught  them  that  he  is 
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the  true  God.  She  wanted  very  much  to  know  what  some  of  the  verses 
in  the  Bible  meant  so  that  she  might  teach  the  people,  but  there  was 
not  anybody  to  help  her.  Captain  Melander  went  there  and  some  Kusaian 
sailors  on  his  ship.  So  when  they  first  anchored  she  went  to  the  ship.  She 
took  her  Testament  with  her  ;  she  went  to  those  sailors  and  asked  them  to  tell 
her  what  the  verses  meant,  but  they  all  went  away  from  her  and  stood  where 
she  could  not  find  them,  because  they  knew  that  they  could  not  say  anything 
to  her  to  answer  lier  questions.  She  told  them  that  she  could  not  help  tlie 
people  because  she  had  taught  all  that  she  knew,  and  now  she  needed  some- 
thing more  that  she  might  be  able  to  help  the  people.  All  the  people 
respected  her  very  much.  She  told  those  wiio  smoked  that  it  was  not  right 
for  God's  people  to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  All  the  Christians  did  not  like 
to  smoke.  Then  they  all  destroyed  tlieir  pipes  and  threw  away  their  smok- 
ing. She  told  those  who  went  to  her  and  told  her  that  they  loved  God,  that  if 
they  had  some  fire  in  their  houses  they  must  not  let  the  other  people  take  it 
for  their  pipes.    So  they  kept  this  like  a  law  to  tliem. 

One  day  she  went  to  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman.  She  told  them  that 
they  must  put  away  their  smoking  and  worship  God,  and  she  told  them  that 
if  they  kept  on  with  their  smoking,  and  did  not  obey  what  she  said,  that  they 
would  soon  see  what  the  Mighty  God  would  do  to  them.  Lots  of  the  people 
were  there  when  she  spoke  to  that  old  man  and  woman.  They  heard  what 
she  said.  That  old  man  said  tliat  all  the  words  she  said  were  not  true. 
Then  she  went  away  from  them. 

That  old  man  he  was  old,  but  he  was  not  sick.  He  was  well  enough  ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  had  gone  away  from  them  she  heard  the  people  say, 

That  old  man  has  died."  So  all  the  people  were  very  much  surprised  and 
said  that  they  wanted  to  believe  all  the  things  she  had  been  teaching  them 
about  God,  and  that  they  knew  that  there  was  none  beside  God.  They  said 
they  were  going  to  do  all  the  things  she  told  them  to  do.  She  had  seen 
the  people  here  on  Kusaie  take  up  their  collections  for  God's  work.  When 
she  went  back  she  did  as  she  had  seen,  and  she  told  the  people  about  it.  So 
they  brought  their  contributions  to  her.  Then  she  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  She  tauglit  the  people  all  that  she  knew,  and  after  she  could 
not  teach  anything  more,  she  just  had  prayers  with  tliem  every  day.' 

Please  pray  for  tliat  woman  who  tries  to  help  her  people  as  much  as  she 
can.  She  wants  very  much  to  have  a  teacher  to  help  her.  If  she  seen 
some  Kusaian  people  who  have  been  sailors  she  asks  them  to  stay  with  her 
and  help  her  teach  the  people.  She  is  in  a  place  where  nobody  can  help 
her  about  God's  work.  So  many  heathen  people  and  so  many  bad  things 
are  around  her,  but  she  does  not  care  about  all  these  things.  She  just  wants 
to  follow  Jesus  in  her  life. 
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A  NEW  SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  PEKING. 

BY   THE  REV.  J.  L.  WHITING. 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  at  Peking. 

While  the  wise  diplomatists  at  Peking  have  been  wrinkling  their  brows 
over  the  knotty  Chinese  problem,  two  women  quietly  slipped  a  knot  which 
may  be  the  undoing  of  many  tangles.  As  might  be  exj^ected,  an  American 
woman  took  the  initiative. 

Precedent,  that  specter  which  hovers  above  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  has 
proved  such  a  foe  to  Chinese  progress,  makes  any  turning  from  the  ancestral 
path  very  difficult  in  that  land.  It  was,  therefore,  with  many  misgivings 
that  Mrs.  Conger,  wife  of  tlie  American  Alinister  to  China,  recently  sent  out 
invitations  to  ten  Chinese  princesses  for  a  lunclieon  at  the  iVmerican  Lega- 
tion. She  remembered  that  never  before  had  Chinese  royalty  sat  at  table 
with  "outer  barbarians";  that  some  of  these  ladies  had  never  seen  these 
white  strangers  in  their  land,  but  had  doubtless  heard  of  them  as  pale  crea- 
tures with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,  who  lived  on  milk  and  white  sugar,  who 
wore  clothes  that  were  too  tight  for  them,  and  spoke  a  diabolical  tongue,  and 
whose  very  glance  wasJuU  of  danger  to  any  self-respecting  lady.  To  go  to 
their  homes,  to  breatlie  the  same  air,  which  might  bear  countless  magic  in- 
fluences, to  sit  at  table  with  them  and  partake  of  their  incomprehensible  food, 
would  certainly  require  great  bravery  and  independence.  Mrs.  Conger 
realized  this,  and  would  not  have  been  surprised  at  polite  regrets  from  the 
entire  company. 

The  lady  of  highest  rank  who  was  invited  was  Jung  Shou,  the  Princess 
Imperial,  adopted  daughter  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  Whether  she  was 
influenced  in  her  decision  by  the  shrewd  old  Empress,  or  by  mere  curiosity, 
we  cannot  say  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  evils  which  might  come  upon  her  as  a 
result  of  this  bold  step,  she  decided  to  ignore  precedent  and  accept  the  invi- 
tation.   Her  example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  princesses. 

At  the  appointed  time  a  brilliant  procession  of  yellow  and  red  sedan  chairs, 
gorgeously  trimmed  with  gold,  red,  blue  and  green,  carts  with  mounted  out- 
riders, soldiers  in  gay  uniform,  and  the  very  modest  array  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-one  servants*,  filed  through  the  Legation  gates.  Mrs.  Conger  had 
reason  to  know  the  exact  number  of  attaches^  for  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
custom  she  gave  each  one  a  tip. 

Ten  American  ladies  were  invited  to  help  Mrs.  Conger  in  entertaining  her 
royal  guests.  x\fter  the  greetings  the  ladies  were  ushered  into  a  beautifully 
decorated  dining  room,  where  all  stood  while  Mrs.  Conger  offered  the  fol- 
lowing toast,  "  Let  us  drink  of  the  crystal  waters  of  this  land  to  tlie  health 
of  tlie  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  their  people."    This  toast,  which  was  given  in  English,  was  interpreted 
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by  one  of  the  guests  who  spoke  Chuiese.  The  Princess  Imperial,  lifting  her 
glass  with  both  hands  to  her  eyes,  responded  in  her  native  tongue,  and  her 
words  were  then  translated  into  English,  I  take  the  place  of  the  Royal 
Dowager,  who  sends  her  thanks  and  greetings  to  this  company,  and  hopes 
that  the  pleasant  relations  which  now  exist  between  America  and  China  will 
continue  through  endless  ages."  The  toast  was  then  drunk  in  the  "  crystal 
water  from  Jade  Spring  Mountain."  A  social  hour  followed,  with  a  brief 
musical  programme.  Then  the  royal  guests,  after  many  expressions  of 
friendly  regard,  took  their  departure. 

Two  weeks  had  not  passed  when  the  Princess  Imperial  invited  the  Amer- 
ican ladies  who  had  been  her  hostesses  to  meet  the  Chinese  princesses  at  her 
home.  This  was  an  act  unprecedented  in  Chinese  history.  The  reception 
of  the  ladies  of  the  diplomatic  circle,  given  by  the  Empress  Dowager  some 
time  ago,  was  political  in  purpose,  and  social  equality  was  not  conceded  to 
the  foreigners.  That  a  Chinese  lady  next  in  rank  to  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager should  invite  to  her  home  on  terms  of  social  equality  ladies  of  any 
foreign  country  was  suggestive  of  a  social  millennium  at  Peking. 

When  the  ladies  arrived  at  the  palace  they  were  gi'eeted  with  friendliness 
by  the  princess.  The  Empress  Dowager,  although  not  present,  evidentlv 
wished  to  express  her  good  will.  Scarcely  were  the  ladies  seated  when  two 
little  round  baskets  were  brought  in.  One  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Conger, 
and  one  to  Madame  Uchida,  the  Japanese  minister's  wife,  who  was  also  a 
guest  of  honor.  Each  basket  contained  a  tiny  black  pug  dog.  These  little 
creatures  were  gorgeously  attired  in  red  satin  harnesses  and  gold  bells  and 
collars,  upon  which  were  engraved  in  Chinese  characters,  "  Compliments 
of  Her  Majesty,  Empress  Dowager  of  China." 

Some  foreign  customs  had  evidently  pleased  the  Chinese  hostesses,  for 
the  banquet  which  followed,  though  thoroughly  Chinese  in  menu^  was  served 
in  American  style.  Knives,  forks,  plates,  tablecloth  and  napkins  replaced 
the  carved  chopsticks  and  bowls,  bare,  highly  polished  table,  and  dampened 
finger  doily  of  the  native  society  functions.  To  the  ladies  was  served  the 
following  remarkable  msnu:  Birds'-nest  soup,  roast  duck,  sharks'  fins,  rolls, 
fish  croquettes,  string  beans,  fungus,  stewed  pith  of  bamboo,  red  fruit  jelly, 
cup  cakes,  ducks'  kidneys,  fried  clams,  sliced  cucumbers,  sprouts  of  bamboo 
root,  roast  lamb,  shredded  chicken,  green  peas,  shrimp  fritters,  ham  and 
scones,  chicken  soup  with  isinglass. 

It  is  hard  now  o  estimate  the  full  significance  of  these  two  social  events 
in  China.  This  at  least  can  be  said  :  The  fact  that  they  were  possible  at  all 
indicates  a  radical  departure  from  the  former  policy  of  seclusion,  and  points 
to  a  more  rational  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  celestials,  and  a  more  whole- 
some relation  between  China  and  America. —  The  Independent. 


-To  gve  light  to  tbeiT?  tbat  sit  in  dartCness  k-***^''- 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  GAVE  HERSELF. 


Elizabeth  Payson  Prentiss  beautifully  expressed  wiiat  many  another 
soul  has  silently  felt  when  she  wrote,  A  little  room  all  of  my  own,  and 
a  regular  hour  morning  and  night  all  of  my  own,  would  enable  me,  I  think, 
to  say,  '  Now  let  life  do  its  worst !  ' " 

Little  Mrs.  Lynfold,  with  a  large  family  in  a  small  house,  and  a  pocket- 
book  whose  sides  were  never  extended  perceptibly  by  anything  but  news- 
paper clippings,  often  declared  to  herself  that  she  would  "  give  up  and  die  " 
if  it  were  not  for  the  bolt  on  the  inside  of  the  attic  storeroom  door.  She  had 
bought  tliat  bolt  and  put  it  on  herself  unknown  to  anyone.  In  among  th.e 
scrap-bags  hanging  from  the  rafters  and  the  piles  of  trunks  and  boxes,  there 
was  the  Bethel  of  one  soul  pressing  its  way  heavenward.  Not  that  she  ever 
had  a  whole  hour  night  or  morning  to  herself.  The  most  of  her  praying 
had  to  be  done  a-foot ;  and,  like  Aaron,  she  burned  incense  while  she  filled 
the  lamps.  But  there  were  sometimes  precious  odd  bits  of  time  when  she 
could  kneel  at  the  Master's  feet,  and  ''take  unto  her  words."  No  one  had 
ever  discovered  this  sacred  eyrie  of  the  housemother,  up  three  flights  of 
stairs  from  the  basement  kitchen,  where  so  much  of  her  time  had  to  be 
spent.  Baby  Ben  knew  about  it,  for  he  had  oftentimes  been  deposited 
therein  on  a  big  comfortable  when  the  weather  was  neither  too  warm  nor 
too  cold,  and  he  kept  the  secret  well,  as  his  vocabulary  consisted  of  only 
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three  words.  It  was  not  an  attractive  spot  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  but 
the  narrow  window  admitted  light  enough  for  the  reading  of  a  passage  in 
the  coarse-print  Bible  that  always  lay  on  the  old  wooden  chair, — a  rough  altar, 
truly,  with  no  cloth  of  gold,  but  angels  ministered  there  many  a  time  when 
the  tempter  had  fled  in  defeat.  Mrs.  Lynfold  was  thinking  of  this  one  quiet 
nook  in  life's  turmoil  as  slie  hastened  home  from  the  afternoon  meeting  of 
tiie  missionary  auxiUary,  for  her  soul  was  filled  with  unrest  and  discontent. 
She  walked  hurriedly,  thankful  that  Aunt  Abby  was  there,  and  that  supper 
was  ready  to  place  on  the  table,  except  for  fresh  boiling  water  for  the  tea, 
and  that  she  could  have  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  pour  out  her  trouble 
before  the  Lord. 

The  boys  yelled  a  welcome  as  she  entered  the  yard,  and  bore  down  upon 
her  like  a  pair  of  wild  Apaches.  She  escaped  from  their  embraces  with  her 
best  hat  over  one  ear,  only  to  encounter  small  Bess  at  the  front  door  in  tears 
over  a  broken  doll ;  Katharyn  in  despair  at  the  piano  because  of  a  difficult 
exercise ;  her  oldest  son,  Kent,  stranded  in  his  Virgil,  and  waiting  for 
mother,  who  had  been  a  good  Latin  scholar  in  her  day,  to  float  him  oft'; 
while  the  baby,  perfectly  contented  until  he  espied  his  best  friend,  almost 
sprang  out  of  Aunt  Abby's  arms,  crying  lustily. 

"  Well,  Helen,"  said  Aunt  Abby  with  a  bit  of  a  sigh,  "  it  must  seem  good 
to  a  woman  to  be  perfectly  indispensable  to  some  corner  of  the  universe!" 

The  kindly  word  carried  Mrs.  Lynfold  through  the  next  two  hours,  and 
when  the  supper  dishes  were  washed  and  the  younger  children  were  in  bed 
she  stole  softly  up  to  her  little  sanctum. 

Mrs.  Lynfold  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  foreign  missions,  but  although 
her  heart  was  large  enough  to  endow  a  dozen  orphanages  and  hospitals,  she 
had  felt  that  she  could  give  only  the  "  two  cents  a  week  and  a  prayer."  In 
fact,  her  heaviest  cross  was  that  thin  pocketbook.  With  all  her  thrift  and 
industry  and  faculty  for  making  something  out  of  nothing,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Lynfolds  to  get  ahead  financially.  Mr.  Lynfold  had  a  fair  salary  as 
a  bookkeeper,  but  six  vigorous  children  can  make  incredible  inroads  on  the 
stock  of  butcher,  baker  and  grocer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shoemaker,  and 
there  were  clothes  for  spring  and  fall,  and  always  the  rent  to  meet,  and  an 
occasional  doctor's  bill.  The  best  they  could  do  was  to  live  in  reasonable 
comfort  and  keep  out  of  debt.  That  day  at  the  missionary  meeting  Judo^e 
Wellford's  widow  had  read  an  autograph  letter  from  her  very  own  Bible 
woman, — a  thrilling  account  of  one  day's  work  in  the  zenanas,  where  souls 
were  turning  eagerly  toward  the  Light  of  the  World.  Mrs.  Wellford  read 
the  letter  with  great  satisfaction,  and  Mrs.  Lynfold  had  listened  with  hot 
tears  rising  to  her  eyes.  It  seemed  to  her  that  one  of  the  choicest  privileges 
in  the  world  was  to  employ  a  Bible  woman. 
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"  Only  thirty  dollars  a  year  I"  Mrs.  President  was  saying. 

Mrs.  Lynfold  smiled  a  grim  little  smile.  Thirty  dollars  was  not  as  much 
for  Mrs.  Wellford  as  thirty  cents  was  to  the  Lynfold  exchequer !  Slie 
thought  of  the  new  parlor  carpet  that  must  be  considered,  not  m  the  sub- 
iunctive  but  in  the  imperative  mood,  for  there  were  holes  wearing  through 
that  no  rug  could  possibly  cover  ;  of  the  alarming  condition  of  the  flour 
barrel  (the  scoop  had  touched  bottom  that  very  day)  ;  and  of  the  broken 
springs  in  the  dining-room  sofa.  It  is  agony  to  a  niggardly  soul  under 
pressure  of  fear  or  policy  to  open  the  creaking  door  of  the  storehouse  to  the 
world's  need,  but  it  is  more  exquisite  torture  for  a  generous  nature  to  have 
nothing  to  give.  Mrs.  Lynfold  felt  as  if  she  were  thrust  into  prison  with 
her  feet  in  the  stocks,  end  no  songs  of  praise  on  her  lips.  She  did  not  stop 
to  chat  after  the  meeting.  She,  who  knew  so  well  the  good  news  of  salva- 
tion, must  hold  it  back  from  those  sad  thousands  simply  because  she  had 
no  money.  It  was  this  that  had  burdened  her  spirit  and  sent  her  in  the 
early  evening  to  talk  with  Jesus. 

"Dear  Lord!"  she  cried,  "thou  knowest  that  I  do  not  envy  Mrs. 
Wellford  her  fine  house,  her  servants,  her  horses,  her  lovely  clothes,  but  oh, 
how  is  it,  when  she  loves  the  heathen  no  better  than  I  do,  that  she  can  send 
thy  trutli  to  so  many,  many  women,  while  I  have  but  two  cents  a  week  to 
give  !  " 

Then  she  found  herself  praying  the  prayer  of  Jabez,  "  O  that  Thou  wouldest 
bless  me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my  border!  " 

As  she  knelt  there  in  the  sliadows,  something  from  which  she  shrank  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  mind.  She  had  thought  of  several  ways  in  which  God 
might  grant  her  desire.  Mr.  Lynfold's  salary  might  be  raised  ;  or  those  old 
worthless  investments  in  mining  stock  might  come  to  something,  after  all ;  or 
her  father's  cousin,  Reuben,  might  open  his  heart  and  his  purse  and  send  her 
a  handsome  present.  But  this  that  the  Spirit  was  whispering,— oh,  no,  she 
couldn't  do  that!  She  wanted  to  give  money  as  Mrs.  Wellford  gave  it, 
easily  and  gracefully  from  a  well-filled  purse.  What  was'this  word  that  was 
urging  in  upon  her  consciousness,  so  searching  and  personal,  droppnig 
slowly  down  like  a  plummet  into  tiie  depths  of  lier  consecration,  and  find- 
ing it  not  deep  enough  to  bear  up  a  great  sacrificial  purpose.?  She  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.    The  word  was  that  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,— 

"  Not  yours  but  you." 

Yes,  she  knew  there  were  only  forty  members  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  the  great  church  to  which  she  belonged.  Forty 
women  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  !  She  knew  tliat  most  of  them  had 
never  had  the  work  brought  to  their  personal  attention.    Would  she  under- 
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take  that  task?  Did  she  love  Christ  enough  to  do  it?  Did  she  care  enough 
for  those  suffering  heathen  women  to  do  it?  It  meant  so  many  steps,  so  many 
words,  so  much  tact  and  patience  and  faith  and  courage,  and  so  many  encoun- 
ters with  indifference  and  unbelief,  perhaps  with  contempt.  The  call  grew 
clearer  and  stronger  ;  the  struggle  with  self-will  and  fear  was  brief.  Whom 
God  appoints  he  anoints. 

"Only  baptize  me  with  thy  Spirit,  Lord,  for  this  service!"  prayed 
Helen. Lynfold  ;  and  like  every  soul  that  passes  over  Peniel,  she  found 
that  it  was  sunrise. 

In  that  little  attic  storeroom  God  had  given  her  a  commission.  It  was 
not  romantic  nor  remote ;  but  light  and  love  came  with  it  that  she  had  never 
known.  She  went  at  the  task  quietl}',  and  pursued  it  unobtrusively.  She 
was  sure  that  God  would  direct  her  every  step,  and  so  when  the  davs  were 
filled  with  home  duties  she  did  not  fret  at  delay.  She  supplied  herself  with 
the  best  leaflets  and  with  copies  of  the  I^riend^  which  she  distributed  in  a 
manner  that  made  them  acceptable  and  insured  their  perusal.  Occasionally 
after  earnest  prayer  she  would  make  a  call,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  a  new  member  for  the  auxiliary  ;  but  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  get 
out  of  an  afternoon,  and  it  was  surprising  how  many  ladies  called  upon  her, 
and  so  brought  into  her  own  parlor  the  coveted  opportunity  for  saying  a 
word  for  the  cause  she  loved.  She  often  wondered  at  the  interest  the  truth 
awakened,  at  the  kindness  wdth  which  her  advances  were  met,  and  at  the 
almost  unfailing  success  of  her  efforts.  She  did  not  know  that  there  was  a 
light  in  her  eyes,  a  magnetism  in  her  voice,  a  tenderness  and  force  in  her 
simple  eloquence  that  came  of  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  and  stirred 
many  hearts.  In  six  months  she  had  secured,  without  anv  flurry  of  excite- 
ment or  parade  of  lofty  intent,  one  hundred  new  members  and  fifty  sub- 
scriptions. Of  these,  one  woman  of  wealth  undertook  the  support  of  an 
orphan  in  China,  two  others  each  pledged  themselves  to  sustain  a  Bible 
woman  in  Japan  ;  but  best  of  all,  bright,  beautiful  Agnes  Carroll,  having 
joined  the  society,  became  intensely  interested,  and  was  called  to  the  foreign 
field.  The  night  before  she  left  home  for  the  missionary  training  institute, 
she  bent  and  kissed  Mrs.  Lynfold  on  the  forehead,  saying:  "It  was  your 
hand,  dear,  that  opened  the  door  of  service  to  my  idle  feet,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  life  so  attractive  that  I  could  not  hold  back.  Whatever  I  may 
know  of  blessedness  or  reward  in  my  life  work  inust  be  shared  with  you." 

And  thus  it  happened,  all  unknown  to  earth,  but  recorded  in  heaven,  that 
of  all  the  noble  host  of  women  who  toiled  that  year  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  the  one  whose  achievement  stood  second  to  none  in  far- 
reaching  results  was  the  little  woman  with  the  thin  pocketbook,  who  gave 
herself. — Elizabeth  Cheney^  in  "  Wovjari's  Missionary  Frie7td.'" 
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HELPS  FOR  LEADERS 
"LUX  CHRISTI." 

Leaders  of  junior  auxiliaries  who  are  planning  for  definite  study  in  their 
circles  the  coming  year  will  do  well  to  consider  the  course  presented  by  the 
Committee  for  the  United  Study  of  Missions.  Those  who  followed  last 
winter  the  lessons  outlined  in  Via  Christi  are  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  study,  and  having  reviewed  the  progress  of  missions  through  eighteen 
centuries,  will  be  eager  to  trace  the  development  of  the  great  work  in  the 
earliest  of  our  modern  mission  fields.  Others  will  be  wise  to  take  up  the 
course  of  study  now,  and  use  this  opportunity  of  gaining  a  concrete  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  present  achievements  of  missionary  work  in  India.  The 
text-book — Lux  Christi :  The  Study  of  a  Tivilight  Land — has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Mason,  whose  literary  ability  and  experience  in 
directing  missionarv  studv  ensures  a  practical  and  successful  plan  of  work. 
An  outline  wall  map  (price,  twenty-five  cents),  giv  ing  tlie  principal  stations 
of  different  Boards,  has  been  issued  to  accompany  the  book,  and  with  detail 
maps  from  tiie  atlas  will  give  a  good  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country. 
A  set  of  twenty-four  pictures  can  be  procured  for  twenty  cents  a  set ;  and 
six  model  programmes,  printed  separately,  will  be  a  help  in  arranging 
meetings.  Lists  of  topics  and  a  complete  bibliography  will  be  found 
accompanying  each  chapter,  so  that  tlie  work  can  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
demands  of  either  a  circle  of  young  girls  too  busy  in  school  to  study  India 
very  diligently  or  the  college  graduates  who  may  be  brought  into  your 
circle  just  by  giving  them  something  worth  their  while  to  do.  For  the 
cliildren  a  series  of  programmes  on  India  will  be  printed  in  the  Dayspring^ 
and  much  of  Lux  Christi  can  be  adapted  to  their  interest.  We  know 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  who  found  their  monthly  missionary  meetings 
acquiring  a  notoriety  because  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  presented 
the  Via  Christi  lessons,  and  they  will  find  this  more  specific  study  more 
easi^}^  adapted  to  their  use,  while  mission  study  classes  will  find  in  it 
suitable  material  for  their  work. 

The  price  of  Lux  Christi  is  thirty  cents,  in  paper  ;  it  can  be  ordered,  as 
well  as  the  supplementary  helps,  from  tlie  Woman's  Board  Rooms,  and  we 
look  for  its  vnde  use  among  the  younger  constituency  of  our  Board. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

FROM  MISS   H.  J.   GILSON,   MELSETTER,  AFRICA. 

Melsetter  is  the  only  township  in  a  district  about  one  hundred  miles  long 
and  sixty  wide,  but  it  is  only  a  hamlet.    There  are  about  a  dozen  brick 
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buildings.  A  large  brick  building,  about  sixty  by  forty,  looking  like  a  ware- 
house, built  partly  by  the  government,  is  used  by  the  Dutch  Church,  and  we 
are  to  partition  it  and  have  it  for  schoolrooms  until  the  new  buildings  are 
erected.  Government  buildings,  with  courtroom,  post  and  telegraph  offices 
for  the  government  officials,  have  recently  been  erected.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  jail,  and  two  stores. 

Now  come  with  me  to  my  house.  After  we  began  planning  for  the  work 
here  we  found  that  a  large  building  erected  as  a  store,  with  house  adjoining, 
could  probably  be  purchased  or  rented.  The  mission  voted  to  purchase  it 
if  it  could  be  procured  for  a  certain  sum,  thinking  the  permanent  buildings 
could  then  be  erected  more  leisurely,  and  so  at  a  less  cost,  and  then  this 
property  could  be  sold.  It  was  found  that  the  property  was  not  worth  what 
we  had  thouglit  of  paying  for  it,  and  then  the  government  was  asked  to  rent 
it  for  us  for  one  year.  They  pay  $500.  This  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to 
the  grant  promised  us  at  first.  There  is  a  large  dining  room,  in  which 
twenty  could  be  easily  seated,  a  room  about  sixteen  feet  square,  which  is  my 
sitting  room,  and  between  these  rooms  a  passage,  which  I  shall  use  as  a 
dressing  room.  I  shall  sleep  on  my  comfortable  couch  in  the  sitting  room 
when  I  have  a  teacher  with  me  who  can  occupy  the  room  connected  with 
the  girls'  dormitories.  The  store  we  transform  into  the  dormitory  for  the 
girls.  In  the  main  room  we  could  easily  have  beds  for  twelve.  An  office 
with  a  partition  six  feet  high  must  be  occupied  at  night  by  a  teacher.  In 
addition  to  these  buildings  there  is  a  building  at  the  back  witli  three  rooms. 
One  small  one  I  use  for  stores,  another  for  servants;  the  larger  middle  room 
must  be  used  for  the  boys  under  twelve  whom  I  receive  into  my  home. 
Boys  over  twelve  can  have  their  meals  here,  but  must  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  sleeping. 

I  found  the  place  needing  manv  repairs  to  make  it  at  all  comfortable.  The 
first  week  was  one  I  should  not  care  to  live  over  again.  God  has  many  times 
before  fulfilled  to  me  Philippians  iv.  19.  Out  of  great  chaos  a  pleasant,  |^om- 
fortable  home  is  evolved.  The  process  would  liave  sliocked  you.  I  brought 
up  a  Christian  boy  and  girl  to  assist  me  this  term.  Painting  must  be  done — 
the  boy  had  never  used  a  paint  brush.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
well  he  made  the  rooms  look,  and  with  onlv  a  whitewash  brush.  The 
walls  in  the  dining  room  were  dark  and  the  room  so  gloom}' ;  they  must  be 
made  lighter.  One  very  rainy  afternoon  the  room  is  taken  possession  of  by 
six  prisoners  and  the  guard,  who  stands  with  a  loaded  gun.  They  bring  in 
white  clay,  mix  it  in  a  bucket  with  water  until  it  is  very  thin;  each  prisoner 
takes  a  small  bunch  of  leaves,  dips  it  into  the  bucket,  and  then  sprinkles  the 
wall ;  this  is  repeated  until  all  the  wall  is  covered,  tlien  it  is  rubbed  smooth 
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with  their  hands.  The  next  morning  it  looked  very  well.  We  learn  In  this 
country  to  be  satisfied  with  results  a  la  St,  Clare  and  Miss  Ophelia. 

FROM   MISS   BESSIE  B.  NOYES,  MADURA,  INDIA. 

Last  Saturday,  in  Madura,  there  was  a  tremendous  wind  storm  or  cyclone 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  at  5.30  p.  m.,  followed  by  heavy  rain  ;  much  dam- 
age was  done.  In  Knowles'  bungalow  compound  many  palm  trees  were 
blown  down,  and  the  beautiful  large  tree  in  the  street  in  front  blew  over  the 
compound  wall,  breaking  it.  Many  of  the  tiles  were  blown  off  the 
Woman's  Hospital,  and  some  of  the  trees  on  our  front  compound  were 
blown  down.  Mr.  Chandler's  house  and  Otis  Hall  suffered  the  most.  The 
Chandlers'  sleeping  room  was  blown  down,  and  the  falling  of  the  pillars 
broke  their  bed  into  firewood,  and  broke  ten  of  the  rafters  in  tlie  bath  room 
underneath.  The  door  leading  to  the  roof  from  the  circular  stairway  was 
also  broken  into  bits.  Tiie  upstairs  room  on  Otis  Hall  fell  over  the  side, 
breaking  the  veranda  there  and  some  benches  below.  The  walls  have  fallen 
over  into  the  rice  fields.  Some  of  the  tiles  off'  the  dormitory  and  the 
teachers'  houses  have  also  blown  off'.  I  wonder  if  the  damage  caused  by 
this  hurricane  will  not  incline  some  good  people  to  give  us  something,  $25 
or  $50.  •  We  must  have  the  upstairs  room  for  the  girls  to  sleep  in  and  the 
compound  wall  to  keep  intruders  out,  otherwise  I  would  let  things  go  for 
the  present.  It  is  a  great  mercy  that  tlie  hurricane  in  Madura  happened 
when  the  Chandlers  and  the  schoolgirls  were  away,  and  that  no  one  was 
much  hurt. 

FROM   MISS  MARY  E.  ANDREWS,  PAO-TING-FU,  CHINA. 

Our  college  in  Peking  closed  just  before  mission  meeting,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  meeting  I  came  here.  The  girls'  school  has  numbered  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty,  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  having  been  sent 
up  to  the  Bridgman  School,  and  it  has  two  teachers,  both  of  them  students 
from  the  Bridgman  School,  one  of  whom  gives  a  part  of  lier  time  to  a  little 
primary  day  school  made  up  of  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
chools  are  to  close  for  the  summer  vacation  next  Wednesday,  but  the  women 
are  anxious  to  have  me  remain  and  hold  a  station  class  for  them,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  do  so.  Thev  have  one  Bible  woman  ^jiving  lier  time  to  work  ni  the 
homes.  I  have  been  with  her  to  some  of  these  homes,  and  hope  to  see  a 
good  deal  more  of  this  part  of  the  work  before  I  go.  She  herself  comes 
over  for  a  daily  lesson  before  starting  out  for  her  day's  work.  Both  the 
women  and  girls  carry  in  their  hearts  such  tender,  loving  memories  of  Miss 
Morrill  and  Miss  Gould,  as  must,  I  think,  draw  them  heavenward.  The 
martyr  graves  in  the  little  cemetery  close  by  are  marked  now  by  plain,  pretty. 
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white  marble  stones,  engraved  with  their  names  and  suitable  passages  of 
Scripture,  chosen  by  the  pastor  and  his  helpers.  A  quiet  walk  over  to  the 
sacred  spot  Sabbath  afternoon  is  one  of  the  privileges  which  I  have  allowed 
the  girls  since  I  came,  and  which  they  seem  to  appreciate.  Of  course  I  go 
with  them.  The  w^omen  keep  up  their  own  prayer  meeting  Friday  after- 
noon, and  it  is  well  attended.  Some  of  them  come  quite  early  that  after- 
noon so  as  to  have  a  little  time  for  reading  before  the  meeting,  and  some  of 
them  come  other  afternoons  on  purpose  to  read.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
them  to  have  one  of  us  here,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  have  some  one 
come  who  can  remain  permanently. 

The  girls  have  their  C.  E.  meeting  Sabbath  afternoon,  which  they  and 
their  teachers  lead.  Soon  after  I  came  five  or  six  of  the  older  girls  came  to 
ask  if  I  had  time  for  a  little  Bible  class  with  them  outside  of  school  hours. 
They  seemed  so  much  in  earnest  about  it  that  I  told  them  we  would  surely 
find  the  time.  So  they  come  to  my  room  for  a  half  hour  before  school  each 
morning,  the  two  teachers  also  joining  them,  and  we  are  having  a  pleasant 
study  of  the  Saviour's  last  precious  talk  wnth  his  disciples  before 'his  death. 

FROM  MISS  EMILY  HARTWELL,   PAGODA  ANCHORAGE,  CHINA. 

How  often  I  hear  the  Chinese  say  as  I  pass,  '*She  smiles,"  and  think  how 
happy  we  should  be  with  our  blessed  Jesus  ever  beside  us  all  the  way,  while 
they  tread  alone  in  fear  and  trembling.  To-day,  as  I  passed  from  Kang 
Cheng  to  Cio-U,  I  was  stopped  at  a  shop,  and  when  I  asked  the  old  woman 
who  invited  me  to  stop  where  she  expected  to  go  after  this  life,  she  answered 
she  did  not  know.  How  happy  I  was  to  tell  her  I  did  know,  and  came  to 
this  opposite  side  of  the  globe  to  tell  her  just  where  she  would  go  if  oqly  she 
would  prepare.  The  place  was  all  ready,  and  the  road  all  prepared,  but 
she  must  decide  if  she  was  to  walk  the  road  and  reach  the  place.  I  had  but 
a  few  minutes,  but  I  taught  her  the  prayer  I  always  teach  whenever  I  drop 
a  word  by  the  wayside,  *'  Lord  Jesus,  forgive  my  sins,  and  receive  me  in 
peace  to  heaven."  It  is  a  short  prayer,  but  quite  enough  to  save  a  soul  if 
prayed  in  sincerity.  I  have  taught  it  to  the  old  and  deaf,  and  feeble,  dying 
lips  have  faltered  it  after  me,  and  many  a  wavside  listener  has  heard  it;  and 
I  hope  yon  will  pray  that  God  will  quicken  tliem  to  pray  it  from  the  heart. 
We  have  more  than  one  mother  in  Israel  in  this  district  to-day  who  accepted 
the  truth  on  the  first  hearing. 

When  I  visited  Muoi-Hua,  about  a  month  ago,  a  very  earnest  woman  told 
me  that  the  first  time  she  met  my  own  mother  she  talked  to  her  verv  ear- 
nestly about  the  value  of  her  soul,  and  from  that  very  time  she  decided  to 
give  her  heart  to  Jesus,  and  she.  has  been  an  earnest  worker  ever  since.  In 
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speaking  of  this  to  father,  he  remarked  that  when  he  was  in  Amoy,  in  May 
of  1853,  on  his  first  voyage  out  to  China,  a  Chinese  was  received  into  the 
church  by  Dr.  Tahnage.  This,  man  had  been  employed  on  an  opium 
smuggHng  boat,  and  in  passing  by  a  chapel  one  day  heard  the  truth,  and 
seemed  to  accept  it  from  the  first.  He  gave  up  iiis  position,  and  having  no 
home  Dr.  Talmage  allowed  him  to  sleep  in  an  empty  room  in  the  basement 
of  his  house.  He  was  very  needy,  and  Dr.  Talmage  wished  to  help  him  to 
clothes  when  cold  weather  came  ;  but  the  man  felt  he  had  received  so  much 
by  receiving  the  gospel  that  he  didn't  feel  he  could  accept  help.  Do  not 
such  instances  lead  us  to  pray  and  give  gladly  for  this  work  of  the  Lord? 


ALL  HIS  BENEFITS. 

BY  MRS.    CHARLES   M.  LAMSON. 

Most  things  have  two  sides, — an  inside  and  an  outside,  a  subjective  and 
an  objective,  an  internal  and  an  out-ternal," — and  we  must  consider  both 
that  we  may  know  the  matter  fully.  So  it  is  with  thank-offering  ;  there  is 
the  inner  gratitude,  known  in  all  its  sweetness  onlv  to  the  soul  itself  and  to 
that  Spirit  who  dwells  within  us,  and  there  is  also  the  outer  expression, 
which  may  or- may  not  be  seen  of  men.  To  speak  of  these  separately  will 
help  to  make  clear  our  duty  and  our  privilege. 

The  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  heart.  The  word  itself  tells  us  that, 
for  thank  is  only  a  form  of  think,  denoting  the  settled,  trusting,  grateful 
mood  that  will  surely  rule  in  every  right  mind  when  we  think  over  all  the 
loving  care  that  infolds  our  lives.  Where  can  we  begin  to  count  up  our 
blessings;  nay,  rather,  where  can  we  stop.?  Yet  we  are  so  made  that  we 
take  all  good  things  as  our  birthright,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  only  think 
to  be  tliankful  when  our  heart  is  moved  by  seeing  what  it  means  to  be  with- 
out them.  Dav  by  day  we  waken  to  breathe  freely  the  sweet  morning  air, 
and  give  no  thanks  for  tliat  till  we  see  some  one  suffocating  with  asthma. 
Our  feet  run  swift  and  countless  errands  for  ourselves  and  for  others,  but 
we  pay  no  thanks  to  them  or  for  them  till  the  pain  of  a  twisted  ankle  makes 
us  dependent ;  then  we  see  a  little  what  they  are  worth.  Only  those  who 
have  tossed  restlessly  through  long  night  hours  know  how  sweet  is  sleep 
when  "tired  eyelids  close  on  tired  eyes";  only  those  whose  eyes  are  dim 
or  gone  realize  the  joy  of  the  light ;  only  the  captive  feels  the  blessedness 
of  freedom. 
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A  loving  heart  will  delight  to  seek  out  and  make  mention  of  those 
blessings  which  cannot  be  reckoned  up  in  order."  Some  facts  are  so 
interwoven  with  our  very  existence  that  we  hardly  recognize  them  as  gifts, 
vet  these  may  be  most  precious  of  all.  A- wise  man,  who  saw  more  clearlv 
than  most  of  us  the  possibilities  and  the  glory  of  humanity  made  in  God's 
image,  used  often  to  pray,  "  We  thank  Thee  for  life,  and  for  all  that  makes 
life  good."  Do  we  believe — we  say  we  do — that  this  life  here  in  the  bodv 
is  onlv  a  budding  germ,  like  a  sequoia  in  a  flower  pot,  of  powers  and 
capacities  tliat  shall  expand  and  unfold  through  the  eternities  ;  that  even  we, 
small  and  selfisli  and  stupid  and  incompetent  as  we  know  ourselves  to  be, 
are  now  the  sons  of  God,  and  that  some  glorious  day  even  we  shall  be  like 
him,  "  dwelling  in  tlie  liglit  which  no  man  can  approach  unto"?  Can  we 
believe  this  and  not  be  thrilled  and  gladdened  by  such  thanksgiving  as  shall 
lift  us  forever  above  all  gloom  and  fear? 

To  many  of  us  our  work  is  interwoven  with  all  our  thought.  Sometimes 
it  seems  a  weariness,  a  burden,  a  hampering,  and  we  long  to  be  free  from 
tlie  daily  round  of  carking  care  tliat  we  may  give  ourselves  to  higher  things. 
Oh,  no  !  Be  sure  that  since  Adam  left  Eden  one  of  God's  very  best  gifts  to 
man  is  plenty  of  work.  Only  one  whose  cares  have  all  been  taken  in  a  mo- 
ment out  of  her  hands  can  know  the  utter  bewilderment  and  perplexity  of 
facing  the  days  with  no  regular  task.  Work  steadies  and  satisfies,  develops 
and  strengthens  us.  All  these  powers  which  combine  in  our  personality  cry 
out  for  exercise.  To  work  with  God  is  what  we  are  made  for,  and  we  might 
as  well  be  bound,  hands  and  feet,  as  to  live  idly.  Oh,  busy  women,  crowded 
with  care  of  home,  of  children,  with  the  manifold  busy-ness  that  fills  the  time 
of  women  to-day,  first  make  sure  that  you  are  not  burdened  bv  any  loads 
save  those  the  Master  lays  upon  you,  and  then  rejoice  and  give  thanks  that 
you  are  found  worthy  to  help  in  wliat  he  is  doing ! 

Again,  our  life  is  one  long  discipline,  a  series  of  lessons,  and  when  a  hard 
one  is  mastered  we  may  expect  to  find  another  more  difiicult  awaiting  us. 
Alternations  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  of  success  and  failure,  of  strenuous 
effort,  and  weariness  even  to  collapse,  fill  our  days.  We  are  praised  and 
petted,  then  blamed  and  bufleted,  both  perhaps  beyond  reason.  We  find 
ourselves  sent  here  or  there  almost  without  our  will ;  sometimes  those  are 
cruel  who  should  be  kind,  or  strangers  gladden  us  by  tender  sympathy,  mak- 
ing us  sure  that  all  the  world  is  kin.  Earthly  goods  slip  from  our  holding, 
and  friends  go  out  of  our  sight  into  tiie  "  hope-lit  silence."  No  day  goes  by 
without  its  lesson,  some  of  them  to  be  learned  only  with  heartache  and  with 
tears.  It  must  be  so  if  we  are  to  grow  out  of  spiritual  babvhood  and  find  our- 
selves and  our  powers.  Spiritual  muscle  must  be  developed,  spiritual 
senses  must  be  awakened  and  trained,  that  we  may  grow  into  His  likeness. 
W^hen  we  look  back  and  think  of  all  the  tenderness,  the  patience,  the  wisdom 
that  has  taught  and  lielped  us  in  the  lessons  of  tlie  years,  thanks  will  spring 
like  a  fountain  in  our  heart. 

A  large  element  in  our  sub-conscious  life  is  our  hope,  the  hope  that  is 
*'  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  and  entering  into  that  which  is 
within  the  veil."  We  do  not  speak  of  it  verv  much,  perhaps  we  do  not  think 
of  it  very  much,  but  it  is  always  there  to  give  the  soul  strength  and  refresh- 
ment, as  great  trees  are  fed  by  underground  water-courses. 
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How  shall  we  count  up  our  friends?  What  arithmetic  can  reckon  what 
we  owe  to  them  ?  We  are  debtors  to  them  for  the  sympath}- that  doubles 
our  joys  and  lessens  our  sorrows  by  sliaring  all,  for  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment, for  the  tender  criticism  that  shows  us  some  of  our  faults,  for  inspir- 
ing example,  for  the  love  that  understands,  without  which  life  were  a 
desert. 

My  pen  stands  still  at  the  thought  of  the  one  great,  all-including  blessing, 
and  even  Paul,  most  eloquent  of  mortals,  could  only  say,  "  Thanks  be  to  God 
for  his  unspeakable  gift."  Surely,  as  we  go  over  this  imperfect  list, — life, 
work,  discipline,  hope,  friends,  and  a  Saviour  from  our  sin,  and  each  heart 
fills  it  out  by  naming  her  own  special  mercies, — we  must  all  say  together, 
"  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  Swiftlv, 
too,  comes  tlie  question  of  the  outer  expression  of  our  gratitude,  "  What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward  me?" 

First,  let  us  speak  our  gratitude  with  conscience  and  with  purpose  far 
more  often  than  we  do.  An  emotion  that  is  never  put  in  words  is  in  danger 
of  stifling  for  lack  of  air.  Those  Orientals  wlio  wrote  our  Scriptures  under- 
stood better  than  we  how  gracious  and  useful  it  is  to  give  voice  to  our  thanks- 
giving. One  of  the  psalmists  was  not  afraid  to  sav,  "  I  will  bless  the  Lord 
at  all  times;  His  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth."  We  should 
expect  to  be  called  cranks  if  acting  on  any  such  resolve,  but  we  lose  much 
by  keeping  silent  our  praise  as  we  do.-  When  we  are  bidden  to  "  sing  unto 
the  Lord,  bless  his  name,  show  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day,"  it  must 
mean  more  tlian  listening  to  a  quartet  or  joining  witli  the  congregation  in 
a  few  stanzas  of  a  hymn  once  a  week.  Read  the  letters  of  Paul  and  see  how 
he  dwells  on  this  duty.  Over  and  over,  in  varying  phrase,  he  urges  us  to 
offer  to  God  continually  "  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name." 

Yet  words,  however  sweet  and  eloquent,  mean  little  unless  reinforced  by 
a  life  that  corresponds.  The  service  of  the  hands  and  feet,  of  the  whole 
man,  must  be  the  supporting  accompaniment  to  the  song  of  the  lips.  To 
spend  in  God's  service  the  powers  which  he  has  given,  to  use  for  him  the 
precious  days  which  he  intrusts  to  us,  is  surely  a  reasonable  way  to  show 
our  appreciation  of  his  love. 

And  we  may  bring  offerings  too,  offerings  that  mean  sacrifice.  Remem- 
ber how  the  royal  soul  of  David  flashed  out  in  quick  scorn  when  Araunah 
would  have  given  him  the  oxen,  "  I  will  not  offer  to  the  Lord  that  which 
costs  me  nothing."  Mite-boxes  and  weekly  gifts  are  very  w^ell,— would  that 
they  were  universally  used  ! — but  do  not  let  all  our  gifts  come  in  driblets. 
Now  and  then  let  us  give  up  some  great  thing  that  is  within  our  reach,  let 
us  give  a  sacrifice  that  costs  a  struggle  and  n  lasting  pang,  that  so  we  may 
know  the  joy  and  reward  that  he  has  promised.  How  shall  we  give  ?  We  do 
not  expect,  as  did  the  earlv  Hebrews,  that  if  we  lay  our  gift  on  the  altar,  fire 
will  come  from  heaven  to  show  that  the  Deity  accepts  the  offering.  We 
cannot  give  to  him  directlv.  But  many  ways  are  open  ;  whatever  we  give 
in  his  name  to  his  children  is  in  his  eye  a  token  of  our  thank-offering. 
What  gift  more  fitting  than  to  tell  his  love  to  those  other  children  of  his, 
the  black,  the  brown, "the  yellow,  those  who  do  not  yet  even  know  that  they 
have  a  Father  in  heaven  ? 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

MRS.  JOSEPH  COOK. 

Lux  Christi:  An  Outline  Study  of  India ^  A  Tivilight  Land.  By 
Caroline  At  water  Mason.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  280. 
Price,  in  paper,  30  cents  ;  in  cloth,  50  cents. 

This  new  book  of  united  mission  study  is  first  prefaced  by  a  statement 
from  the  Central  Committee.  On  this  committee  are  two  representatives  of 
the  Methodist  Board, — Miss  Clementina  Butler,  who  is  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey,  of  Rochester,  wlio  has  for  years  been  a  promi- 
nent worker  in  foreign  missions.  Miss  Ellen  C.  Parsons  represents  the 
Presbyterians,  and  Mrs.  N.  M.  Waterbury,  the  Baptists,  while  our  own 
Miss  Child,  who  originated  the  idea  of  Interdenominational  United  Study  of 
Missions,  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Thirty  thousand  copies  of 
Via  Christi^  sent  abroad  among  the  women  of  our  American  churches, 
gives  but  a  small  idea  of  tlie  number  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  growth  of  the  Cliristlan  Church  from  St.  Paul  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  time  was  evidently  ripe  for  a  more  serious  and  scholarly  study 
of  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world  than  liad  been  hitherto 
given  to  it,  and  Miss  Child's  broad  and  masterly  conception  found  an 
admirable  exponent  in  Miss  Hodgkins'  comprehensive  and  picturesque 
Outline.  As  President  Warren,  of  Boston  University,  says,  "  Via  Christi 
shows  scholarly  estimate  of  the  value  and  enjoyableness  of  historic  sources, 
as  contrasted  with  rlietorical  elaboration  merely  suggested  by  the  sources." 

Those  auxiliaries  who  have  failed  to  come  into  this  new  line  of  mission- 
ary study  have  missed  not  a  little  of  inspiration  and  real  education.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  conservatives,  who  still  "make  out  our  own  programme," 
will  fall  into  line  this  year  with  the  second  volume  of  the  series,  wliich,  after 
the  wide  sweep  of  nineteen  centuries,  makes  an  elaborate  study  of  the  work 
in  India.  Mrs.  Mason,  gifted  with  a  pronounced  historic  sense  and  fine 
literary  touch  as  shown  in  her  historical  novels,  has  done  this  work  thor- 
oughly well.  The  titles  of  the  six  chapters  are  most  attractive  and  whet 
the  appetite.  "The  Dim  Centuries,"  "India's  Invaders,"  "The  Oft- 
Conquered  People,"  "The  Invasion  of  Love,"  "A  Century  of  Work  for 
Women,"  "Forces  of  Darkness  and  Forces  of  Liglit"  prepare  one  for 
the  fascinating  story  of  a  most  fascinating  country  and  people.  The  beauti- 
ful half  tone  of  the  Angel  of  Cawnpore,  clasping  palm  branches  to  her 
breast  and  standing  in  front  of  the  cross,  forms  the  frontispiece,  and  is  a 
blessed  prophec}'  of  what  awaits  India  when  Christ  shall  reign  there. 

Mrs.  Mason  has  made  skillful  use  of  preliminary  tables  to  her  chapters, 
and  she  lias  also  followed  Miss  Hodgkins'  admirable  initiative  of  giving,  at 
the  close  of  each  chapter,  illustrative  selections  from  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  Hindus  or  from  modern  writers,  and  these  are  followed  by  themes  for 
study  or  discussion,  and  by  books  of  reference.  In  the  appendix  there  is  a 
list  of  twenty  books,  at  moderate  prices,  useful  in  the  study  of  India,  and 
also  a  list  of  the  twenty  leading  missionary  periodicals  in  our  own  country, 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Canada. 

Two  pages  and  a  half  of  the  meaning  of  words  often  met  with  in  books 
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on  India  is  worth  the  price  of  I.ux  Christi  even  for  those  who  do  not  care  for 
missions,  but  who  do  rave  over  Kipling's  Kim,  Aids  to  the  pronunciation 
of  these  words  will  also  be  gratifying  to  those  who  are  annoyed  by  mis- 
pronunciation of  foreign  words.  The  official  returns  of  the  Christians  of 
all  India  issued  as  late  as  May  2,  1901,  is  a  valuable  addition,  and  the 
index,  for  which  the  student  feels  particularly  grateful,  is  not  lacking  here. 
Sub-titles  break  the  pages  in  an  agreeable  way.  A  map  of  India  and  Siam 
prefaces  the  second  chapter,  and  with  magnifying  glass  this  great  territory 
is  quite  clear. 

Even  one  who  has  accumulated  quite  a  library  on  India  feels  exceedingly 
thankful  to  Mrs.  Mason  for  this  multum  in  parvo  volume.  If  anyone 
tliinks  it  a  slight  task  to  produce  such  compendiums  as  Via  Christi  and 
Lux  Christi.,  let  such  an  one  undertake  even  a  single  chapter,  and  some 
idea  will  be  gained  of  the  necessary  labor  involved. 

Some  of  the  country  auxiliaries,  without  access  to  large  private  or  public 
libraries,  may  feel  tliat  the  opening  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Hindu  religions,  is  rather  difficult  to  struggle  with,  but  as  the  book 
advances  the  studv  grows  easier  and  more  delightful. 

Even  those  gatherings  of  women  in  some  of  our  cities  who  regard  them- 
selves as  highly  cultured  and  very  advanced  and  broad,*'  and  w4io  are 
devoted  to  ethnic  faiths  and  Orientalism  in  every  form,  those  gatherings 
where  the  heathen  rage  and  the  women  imagine  a  vain  thing,"  might  learn 
much  from  tliis  study  of  India.  Let  none  of  the  Christian  women  in  our 
auxiliaries  fail  of  the  opportunity  of  being  personally  conducted  to  India 
by  such  a  wise  and  winsome  guide  as  Mrs.  Mason. 


OUR  PRAYER  CALENDAR. 

Our  Prayer  Calendar  for  1903  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  most 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  each  year  the  items  of  information  grow  in 
number  and  value.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  ordered  in  goodly  number 
for  all  our  cominor  Branch  meetings,  and  that  many  individuals  may  desire 
to  secure  this  daily  reminder  of  the  needs  of  the  great  mission  work. 
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Africa.  1  mtc pendent ^  A\\%\.\%\.  21,  "The  Future  of  South  Africa,"  by 
H.  6.  Goodenoui^h,  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Scribner's.,  Sep- 
tember, "Through  the  Country,  of  the  King  of  Kings,"  by  Wm.  F-. 
Whitehouse.  fortnightly  Review.,  August,  "  Negrophilism  in  South 
Africa." 

China.  Independent,  August  21,  "The  New  Chinese  Minister,"  by 
J.  C.  O'Lau^hlin.  Century,  September,  "A  Visit  to  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager," by  Belle  Vinnedge  Drake,  being  an  account  of  the  New  Year's 
audience  granted  to  ladies  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

Japan.  Cha?ita7iquan,  September,  "  Every-day  Japan,"  by  Beverly 
Blake.     Cr/V/c,  September,  "The  Japanese  Drama,"  by  Onoto  Watanna. 
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Turkey.  McClure^  September,  "Six  Months  Among  Brigands,"  by 
Ellen  M.  Stone.  Chautauquan^  September,  "  Why  Brigands  Thrive 
in  Turkey,"  by  Emma  P.  Telford.  m.  l.  d. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's^  Board  of  Missions  will 
be  held  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  W^ednes- 
day  and  Thursday,  November  5th  and  6th.  All  ladies  interested  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  be  present.  A  meeting  specially  for  delegates  will  be  held 
at  the  same  place  on  Tuesday,  November  4th. 

The  ladies  of  Washington  will  be  happy  to  entertain  all  regularly  accred- 
ited Branch  delegates  and  missionaries  during  the  meeting.  All  such  desir- 
ing entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their  names  before  October  6th  to 
Mrs.  George  J.  Cummings,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  hospitality.  For  delegates  and  others  who  may 
desire  to  secure  board,  suitable  places  at  reasonable  rates  will  be  recom- 
mended on  application  to  the  above  address.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that 
if  any  ladies  who  send  their  names  decide  not  to  attend  the  meeting  the 
committee  be  promptly  notified.  Reduced  railroad  fares  have  been  secured 
on  the  certificate  plan,  a  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round  trip.  Information 
and  circulars  with  reference  to  it  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  M.  T.  Cald- 
well, 704  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

The  general  subject  of  tlie  meeting  is  to  be  "  The  Victorious  Progress  of 
Christian  Missions."  Addresses  are  expected  from  Mrs.  Cliarles  M.  Lamson, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Barton,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone,  Dr.  Julia  Bissell  and  others. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

November. — Thank-offering  Meeting. 

December. —  Via  C/iris^i  series  from  the  Halle  Missionaries  to  Carey  and  Judson. 

1903. 

For  the  meetings  for  the  first  six  months  in  1903  -we  earnestly  hope  that  our  soci- 
eties M'ill  take  up  the  topics  on  India  suggested  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the 
United  Study  of  Missions,  as  arranged  in  the  new  text-book  Lux  Christi.  Six  model 
programmes  have  been  issued  by  the  committee,  -which  give  definite  divisions  of  the 
subject.  One  item  for  each  meeting  earnestly  recommended  is  Current  Events, 
which  will  bring  in  the  present  work.  Under  this  head  it  will  be  interesting  to  take 
a  special  department  of  our  work  in  India     Our  topics  would  thus  stand  : — 

January. — The  Dim  Centuries.  Higher  Education  for  Girls  in  our  Boarding 
Schools. 

February. — India's  Invaders.  Day  Schools  for  Girls,  including  Kindergartens  and 
Industrial  Schools. 

March. — The  Oft-conquered  People     Christian  Literature  for  Women. 
April. — The  Invasion  of  Love.    Medical  Work. 
May. — A  Century  of  Work  for  Woman.    Work  of  Bible  Women. 
Ju7ie. — Forces  in  Action  To-day.    Philanthropic  Work. 


.1^02.} 
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THANK-OFFERING  MEETING. 

TOPIC  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

(^Suggested  Programme.^ 

I.  Hjmn,  "  Oh,  for  a  Thousand  Tongues  to  Sing !  "  2.  Prayer.  3.  Solo.  4.  Scrip- 
ture Lesson.  5.  Responsive  Service.  6.  Offering.  7.  Thanksgiving  for  the  work 
women  may  do  and  the  blessing  God  has  put  upon  it.  8.  Thanksgiving  for  our 
returned  captive  and  for  other  spared  lives.  9.  Solo,  "Speed  Away."  10.  Thanks- 
giving for  work  done  in  hospitals  and  its  power  to  reach  the  masses.  11.  Thanks- 
giving for  the  power  of  one  life,  such  as  Mrs.  Emily  Montgomery.  12.  Thanksgiving 
for  personal  benefits  received  during  the  year  given  spontaneously.  13.  Announce- 
ment of  offering  and  reading  texts.  14.  Hymn,  "  We  Give  Thee  but  Thine  Own." 
15.  Closing  prayer.    Social  hour. 

RESPONSIVE  SERVICE. 

Hymn,  "  Come,  Thou  Almighty  King."  Who  should  praise  the  Lord  "i  Psalm  cxlviii. 
1-13.  Why  should  we  praise  the  Lord.?  Psalm  cxivii.  1-12.  Hymn,  "  Praise  God, 
from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow."  How  should  we  praise  the  Lord.''  Psalm  ix.  i,  2, 
Psalm  cl.  2,  last  clause.  When  shall  Ave  praise  the  Lord Psalm  cxv.  18,  Heb.  xiii.  15, 
Psalm  cxlvi.  2.  Where  shall  we  praise  the  Lord.''  Psalm  cl.  i.  Psalm  cxvi.  17-19, 
Psalm  cviii.  3.  What  shall  we  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits.?  Psalm  cxvi. 
13,  14,  Rev.  vi.  12,  13.    Hymn,  "  Oh,  Could  I  Sing  the  Matchless  Worth  !  " 

This  programme  and  service  has  been  adapted  and  condensed  from  one  prepared 
for  use  in  a  Presbyterian  church,  St.  Louis.  The  usual  envelopes  and  "appeals"  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  Room  704,  Congregational  House, 
Boston,  inclosing  postage.  m.  j.  b. 


WOMAN'S   BOARD   OF  MISSIONS. 

Receipts  from  July  18,  1902,  to  August  18,  1902. 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


Western  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  South  Paris,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
3;  Gardiner,  Mrs.  H.  A.  BuUard,  1, 

Total, 


4  00 
4  00 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— Mvs.  Allen  L. 
French, Treas.  Chester,  Aux.,  8.50;  Ex- 
eter, Aux.,  6;  Farmington,  Aux.,  10; 
Hampton  Falls  and  Seabrook,  Seaside 
T^l.  C,  2;  Hanover,  Miss  Mary  Dewej-,  in 
mem.  of  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Harding,  60; 
Keene,  Second  (;h.,  Aux.  (25  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  Anna  liillman),  26.50;  Laconia, 
Aux.,  23.50;  Lebanon,  Aux.,  23.70 ;  West 
Lebanon,  Aux.,  20.25;  Mont  Vernon, 
Aux.,  21.50;  North  Hampton,  Aux.,  24.50; 
Oxford,  Aux.,  22.25;  Penacook,  Aux. 
(25  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Masson),  32; 
Merrimack,  Aux.,  23.50 ; 'Salmon  Falls, 
Aux.  (const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Carrie  H. 
Sandbrook),  25,  C.  E.  Soc,  1.50;  iMilton, 
Aux.,  38.50,  369  20 

Total,        369  20 

legacies. 

i/anover.— Legacy  of  Susan  A.  Brown, 
Charles  P.  Chase,  Exr.,  3, 


3,000  00 


VERMONT. 

E.  Dummerston.—A  Friend,  80 
Vermont  Branch.— y\rs,.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Ascutney ville,  6;  liarnet,  9; 
Brattleboro,  Ladies'  Asso.  (25  const.  L. 
IVL  Mrs.  Oscar  Ware),  40;  IJrattleboro, 
West,  Woman's  Asso.  (with  prev.  con- 
tri.  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Maria  L.  Sted- 
man),  16.19;  Hrookfield,  Centre  Ch.,  a 
Friend,  10;  Burlington,  First  Ch.,  25; 
Charlotte,  O.  P.  N.,  2;  Fair  Haven,  9; 
St.  Johnsbury,  North  Ch.,  47.90,  South 
Ch.,  12.32.   Less  expenses,  13.25,  164  16 

Total,        164  96 

legacies. 

Peacham  —Legacy  of  Hannah  N.  Martin, 
through  Treasurer  of  Branch,  500  00 

Note.— On  legacy  of  Lucinda  W.  Smith, 
Brooklield,  Yt.  (rec'd  April,  1901),  paid 
to  Wallace  S.  Allis,  Exr.,  July  8,  1902, 
inheritance  tax  of  25. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Emily  R.  Bissell,  H  00 

Andover  and  Woburn  Branch.— Mrs.  G. 
W.  Dinsmore,  Treas.  Lawrence,  Trin- 
ity Ch.,  Cradle  Roll,  54.42;  Lexington, 
Aux.  (const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  E.  K.  Hough- 
ton), 25,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Goodwin,  20;  Med- 
ford,  Mystic  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Union 
Ch.,  W.  C.  League,  9.81  IH  23 
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Attleboro  Falls.— Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Page, 
Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Lucy  A. 
Spailiawk,  Treas.  East  (Jliarlemoiit, 
Mis.  Whiting,  5;  Greenfteld,  Aux.,  8.28; 
Miller's  Falls,  M.  B.,  6.20;  Slielburne, 
Aux.,  8,82,  S.  S.,  3.31;  South  Deerfield, 
Aux.,  7, 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Harriet 
Kneeland,  Treas.  Amherst,  South, 
Willing  Workers,  8;  Hatfield,  Wide 
Awakes,  10;  Huntington  Hill,  Ladies' 
Aid  Soc.,  3;  Northampton,  Edwards 
Ch.,  Aux.,  1;  Southampton,  C.  E.  Soc., 
10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Westhampto  Aux. 
(to  const.  L.  INI.'s  Mrs,  Fred  D,  Bridg- 
man,  Mrs,  Arthur  Damon,  Mrs,  Ira 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Clayton  Bartlett),  100, 

Lowell.— J os\q  L.  Hitchcock, 

Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  E,  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.  Milford,  Cong.  Cli.,  L.  li,  Soc. 
(with  prev,  contri,  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  B. 
E.  Harris);  NatieU,  Aux.,  20.25;  Sudbury, 
Helping  Hand  Soc,  3;  Wellesley,  Aux., 
11.75, 

Norfolkand  Pilgrim  /iranc/i.— Miss  Sarah 

B.  Tirrell,  Treas.  Braintree,  Aux.,  6  80 ; 
Cohasset,  Aux.,  16.57;  Halifax,  Aux,, 
40  cts, ;  Milton,  Aux.,  10  cts,;  North 
Carver,  Cong,  Ch.,  Ladies,  5;  Plympton, 
Aux,,  14;  Stoughton,  Aux,,  8,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  2. 

North  Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  Lydia  R. 
Hudson,  Treas.  Fitchburg,  RoUstone 
Ch.,  Jr.  C,  E.  Soc, 

Springfield  Branch.— Mvs.  Alary  H.  Mit- 
chell, Treas.  Chicopee,  Third  Ch.,  Aux,, 
20,50;  Holyoke,  Second  Ch.,  Miss  G,  M. 
McLaren,  20;  Ludlow  Centre,  Precious 
Pearls,  13.50;  North  Wilbraham,  Grace 
Union  Ch,,  10;  Springfield,  Hope  Ch,, 
Mission  Reserves,  25,  Woman's  liible 
Class,  5,  Olivet  Ch,,  Aux.,  19.  South  Ch., 
Aux.,  30,  Mrs.  A.  S.  McClean,  5, 

Suffolk  Branch.— Miss  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  Jioston,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs. 
Durant,  20;  Chel-sea,  Third  Ch.,  Floral 
Circle,  10,  Aux.,  14;  Dorchester,  Second 
Ch.,  Mrs.  E.  A.  W,  Wales,  20,  Aux.,  53.08, 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E,  Soc,  20,  Village 
Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  Foxboro,  Aux,,  35;  New- 
tonville.  Central  Cong,  Ch,,  Cradle  Roll, 
28.04;  Roxbury.  Eliot  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept. 
S.  S.,  through  Jr  C.  E.  Soc,  14.76, 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Ida  L.  Be- 
ment,  Treas.  Gilbertville,  Aux.,  56.45; 
Hardwick,  Pansy  M.  C.,  2;  Lancaster, 
Y.  L.  M.  Soc,  30;  Leicester,  First  Ch., 

C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Sturbridge,  W.  M.  Soc, 
21;  Whitinsville,  Aux.,  775.77,  E.  C.  D. 
Band,  14.50;  Worcester,  Mem.  Ch,,  C, 
E.  Soc,  5,  Old  South  Ch.,  Aux,  (prjv, 
contri,  const,  L.  M.'s  Mrs,  J.  E.  Hicks 
and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Jordan),  Park  Ch.,  Aux., 
2.65,  E.  C.  D.  Band,  3.32,  Plymouth  Ch., 
Aux.,  30,  Union  Ch.,  Heralds  of  the 
King,  2, 


10  00 


38  61 


134  00 
10  00 


35  00 


52  87 
15 


148  00 


219  88 


947  69 


Total,      1,721  43 

LEGACIES. 

Framingham.—'Le^iicy  of  Emily  S.  War- 
ren, John  M.  Merriam,  Exr.,  500  00 


CONNECTICUT. 

E.  Hartland,  Cong.  Ch.,  Ladies, 
Hartford  i^ranc/i,—Mrs,M, Bradford  Scott, 
Treas,   Berlin,  Aux,,  5,  Cradle  Roll,  7; 


5  00 


Bristol,  C,  E.  Soc,  10;  East  Windsor, 
Cradle  Roll,  10.72;  Glastonbury,  Aux,, 
240;  Rockville,  Aux.,  25  (const.  L.  .M, 
Mrs.  Lebbeus  Bissell);  West  Hartford, 
Greystone  Light  Bearers  M.  C,  5,  302  72 

New  Haven  Branch.— s\\ss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Anson ia,  Jr,  C,  E.  Soc,  10.25; 
liethel,  Aux,,  2;  Bridgeport,  AVest  End 
Ch,,  Aux.,  25;  Canaan,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
150;  Cheshire,  Aux,,  6;  Colebrook,  C. 
E.  Soc,  4;  Deep  River,  Baptist  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc  ,  8;  Durham,  C  E,  Soc,  4.25; 
East  Canaan,  C.  E,  Soc,  5;  Goshen, 
Aux.,  36.50,  Cradle  Roll,  13.60;  Green- 
wich, Aux.,  55,  H,  of  L,,  30,  C.  E,  Soc, 
10;  Hadlyme,  C,  E,  Soc,  5;  Litchfield, 
Aux,,  74.50;  Marlborough  Mills,  C,  E, 
Soc,  5;  Middletown,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
69,10,  Jr,  C.  E.  Soc,  1.69;  Long  Hill,  Jr, 
C.  E.  Soc,  1;  Straddle  Hill,  C.  E.  Soc, 
5,  Miss  Ogden,  45,  Ex.  Fund,  70;  New 
Haven,  Miss  Alpha  W.  Barlow,  20;  New 
Preston,  Esther  C.  Williams,  3,  510  3^ 


Total, 
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NEW  YORK. 


New  York  State  Branch.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Brooklyn,  Willoughby 
Ave.  Chapel,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  3  00 


Total, 


PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 


3  00 


Philadelphia  Branch.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.  I).  C,  Washington,  Mt. 
Pleasant  Ch.,  Aux.,  47.71,  Jr.  C.  E,  Soc, 
5;  Fla.,  Daytona,  C.  E.  Soc.  10;  Or- 
mond,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc  ,  4.50;  N.  J.,  Asbury 
Park,  S.  S.,  5;  liound  Brook,  Pilgrim 
Workers,  30,  C.  E.  Soc,  33;  Chester,  C. 
E.  Soc,  5;  Montclair,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  S.  S., 
8;  Newark,  Belleville  Ave.  M.  B,,41,  Y. 
W,  Aux.,  10;  Nutlev,  Aux.,  15;  Orange 
Valley.  Y.  L.  M.  1?.,  47.21;  Passaic,  Prim. 
S.  S.,  50  cts,;  Paterson,  Prim,  S.  S,,  66 
cts.;  Westfield,  The  Covenanters,  23.50, 
S,  S.,  27.84;  Pa  ,  Germantown,  Neesima 
Guild,  25,  Jr,  C.  E.  Soc,  2,  330  92 


Total, 


OHIO, 

Rock  Creek.— A  Friend, 


Total, 

FLORIDA. 

Ormond  — Aux.,  5,50;  Tavares,  Aux,,  1, 


330  92 
40 
40 
6  50 
6  50 


Total, 

TURKEY. 

Ainta'j. —Giris  of  Sem.,  3.50;  Harpoot, 
Girls'  School,  Sen,  and  Jr.  C,  E.  Soc, 
22,  25  50 

Total,  25  50 

CHINA. 

i^ooc/iow;. -Girls'  School,  Socs.  of  C.  E,,       14  00 


Total,         14  00 
3,042  47 
415  55 
50  15 
3,975  00 


General  Funds, 

Gifts  for  Special  Objects, 

Variety  Account, 

Legacies, 


Total,    ^7,483  17 


President . 
Mrs.  a.  P  PECK, 
819  Fifteenth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Treasurer. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  DODGE, 
1275  Sixth  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Home  Secretaries. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  WILCOX, 
576  East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  COLE, 
1367  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Foreign  Secretary. 
Mrs.C.  \V.  FARNAM, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 
Branch  Secretary.  ^ 
Mrs.  H.  E.  JEWETT, 
251 1  Benvenue  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Superintendent  Young  People's  Work. 
Miss  ALICE  M.  FLINT, 
60  Santa  Clara  Ave  ,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Recording  Secretary. 
Mrs,  S.  F.  BUFFORD, 
1S14  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KUSAIE,  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 

LETTER  FROM  MISS  WILSON. 

Dear  Friends  :  I  do  not  remember  where  I  stopped  when  I  last  wrote 
you  a  long  letter,  but  I  think  it  will  be  safe  to  begin  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Carrie  and  Annie,  which  arrived  here  from  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu 
on  July  29,  1901.  When  we  saw  a  small  steam  launch  steaming  away 
ahead  of  the  scliooner,  which  had  to  be  guided  by  the  winds,  and  was  mak- 
ing little  progress,  we  remembered  that  Dr.  Rife  had  told  us  when  he  went 
home  that  he  would  like  to  bring  back  a  launch  with  him.  So  we  made  up 
our  minds  that  the  party  ahead  must  be  Dr.  Rife  and  family.  As  soon  as 
the  boys  realized  who  it  was  they  went  rushing  across  the  reef  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  the  boat  passage.  The  friends  were  soon  ashore,  and  naturally 
tiie  first  question  we  asked  was  about  a  new  Morning  Star.  *'  The  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.  have  decided  not  to  build  this  year."  This  answer  did  not 
surprise  us,  yet  we  had  hoped  it  would  be  different.  In  a  few  days  our  goods 
began  to  come  ashore  from  the  schooner,  and  it  made  our  hearts  sick  to  see 
the  broken  barrels  of  rice,  beans,  the  kerosene  cans  leaking,  and  the  trade 
goods — calico,  thread,  and  so  on — soaked  with  salt  and  dirt.  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  twenty-two  bolts  of  dirty,  spotted  calico  were  laid  out  on  the 
veranda.  What  shall  we  do  with  it.'^  It  is  too  near  Sunday  to  attempt  to 
do  anything  to-dav.        Send  it  up  to  attic  until  Monday."    Monday  turned 
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out  to  be  bright  -and  sunshiny,  and  the  whole  day  was  spent  in  washing, 
drying  and  ironing.  This  will  save  some  of  the  calico  for  trade,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  will  have  to  be  used  for  underclothes  for  the  girls.  Much  of  it  is 
so  rotten  it  is  not  good  for  anything.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  sigh  for  a 
decent  ship? 

On  Sunday  morning,  August  nth,  we  saw  what  we  supposed  was  a 
large  boat  coming  up  close  to  the  island,  and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 

it  until  some  one  said,  "  Doctor  and  Mr.  C  are  vvatciiing  it  with  the  glass, 

and  they  say  it  is  the  Hiram  Bingham."  Mr.  Walkup,  failing  to  hear  any 
news  about  the  future  of  the  work,  came  to  Kusaie  to  see  what  we  knew. 
He  brought  us  sad  news, — six  teachers  gone  astray  and  out  of  the  work  ; 
five  of  them  men,  and  the  other  a  former  pupil  in  our  school.  Slie  had 
been  married,  and  in  the  work  almost  eight  years.  And  poorTeria  !  Some 
of  you  will  remember  she  was  the  girl  who  was  kept  by  her  heathen 
relatives,  and  then  succeeded  in  running  away  fi«om  tiiem,  and  returned  to 
us  on  the  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Her  husband  is  amongst  the 
fallen  ones,  and  ran  away  and  left  her,  and  now,  after  all  she  has  gone 
through,  she  is  back  in  that  heathen  home.  We  cannot  understand  how 
such  things  can  happen,  but  God  knows  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  j 
and  as  she  is  a  young  woman  of  strong  character,  we  trust  tliat  even  in  that 
fiendish  place  she  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  evil  that  surrounds  her,  and 
that  her  light  may  sliine  and  help  to  scatter  the  superstitions  of  heathenism. 

Mr.  Walkup  remained  here  several  weeks.  During  this  time  two  more 
of  our  best  girls  were  married  and  left  for  the  Gilbert  Islands.  The  Hiram 
Bingham  also  had  Miss  Olin  and  Miss  Kane  as  passengers  as  far  as  Jaluit, 
M.  I.  There  they  would  meet  the  German  steamer  and  take  passage  to 
Sydney.  Miss  Kane  had  concluded  she  must  go  home.  For  several  reasons 
it  was  not  thought  best  to  send  her  alone,  so  Miss  Olin  went  with  her  as  far 
as  Sydney.  The  steamer  on  which  Miss  Olin  was  to  return  was  due  here 
October  25th.  I  took  several  girls  and  went  around  to  Lelu  with  the 
expectation  of  meeting  her,  but  after  waiting  a  week  we  gave  up,  not  having 
any  idea  when  they  would  arrive.  On  our  way  liome  we  had  an  experience 
which  I  did  not  enjoy  very  much.  We  started  rather  late  and  the  tide  was 
very  high.  An  immense  swell  was  rolling  in  from  the  ocean.  Our  canoe 
was  rather  a  small  one,  and  with  my  weight  and  extra  baggage  it  was 
weighed  down  pretty  heavilv.  A  fifteen-year-old  boy  had  begged  a 
ride  with  us,  and  I  was  rather  glad,  as  I  knew  he  would  help  the  girls  with  . 
the  poling.  The  two  girls,  a  woman  and  the  boy  worked  hard  to  run  away 
from  the  waves,  and  succeeded  well  in  keeping  the  water  from  getting  into 
the  canoe.    It  kept  getting  rougher  and  rougher.    The  waves  came  rolling 
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in  like  great  walls,  and  every  one  looked  as  if  it  would  wash  over  us.  A 
certain  twist  of  the  canoe  and  we  rode  right  over  them.  Almost  before  they 
had  time  to  take  breath  in  between  they  would  turn  to  meet  the  next  three, 
for  you  know  the  waves  always  come  in  three  at  a  time,  one  riglit  after  the 
other.  It  was  very  exciting,  and  at  the  time  I  thought  there  was  no  danger 
that  anything  would  happen,  one  of  the  girls  called  out,  '*Motlier  Wil- 
son, what  would  you  do  if  the  canoe  should  upset?  You  know  you  cannot 
swim." 

I  laughingly  replied  I  would  cling  to  this  long  tin  container  (one  we  had 
our  clothes  in)  ;  it  would  be  bound  to  float,  and  that  would  keep  me  above 
water.  So  they  joked  and  laughed,  and  it  took  my  mind  off  the  out- 
rigger. The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  under  the  water.  I  could  not  have 
been  under  more  than  a  few  seconds,  for  I  only  had  time  to  think,  "  The 
canoe  really  has  upset  and  I  am  covered  over  with  water."  Then  I  rose  to 
the  top,  and  the  first  thing  my  hand  touched  was  tlie  tin  spoken  of,  but  it 
was  round  and  I  could  not  get  a  hold  on  it.  Then  I  came  in  contact  with 
the  outrigger.  I  heard  a  horrified  voice  exclaim,  "  Oh,  Mother  Wilson  is 
full  of  salt  water  !  "  But  when  she  saw  me  clinging  to  the  outrigger,  she 
concluded  I  was  not  as  far  gone  as  slie  at  first  thought.  She  came  up  and 
told  me  to  let  go,  as  tliey  wanted  to  right  the  canoe.  I  told  her  I  would  let 
go  if  she  would  let  me  take  hold  of  her,  but  as  long  as  I  could  not  touch 
bottom  I  wanted  something  to  cling  to.  The  woman  came  up  then  and  told 
me  to  put  my  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  she  would  help  me  ashore.  A 
couple  of  women  ruslied  out  of  a  house  and  pulled  me  up  on  the  beach..  The 
girls  and  boy,  after  much  difficulty,  pulled  the  canoe  upon  a  sand  bar,  and 
bailed  out  the  water.  Being  made  of  breadfruit,  it  did  not  sink.  We  had 
quite  a  number  of  traps,  and  the  boy  swam  right  out  amongst  the  foamy, 
boiling  waves,  and  found  everything  but  a  bottle  of  medicine  and  several 
pans.  I  begged  him  to  let  the  things  go,  but  he  seemed  ratlier  to  enjoy 
fighting  the  waves.  I  held  my  breath  every  time  he  was  covered  out  of 
sight  until  his  head  appeared  again  above  the  foam. 

I  had  heard  that  canoes  could  upset,  but  had  never  seen  one,  so  never 
thought  one  could  go  over  so  easily  and  quickly.  If  I  had  seen  the  outrigger 
lift  and  had  thrown  my  weight  on  it,  I  could  have  kept  it  down,  but  it  went 
over  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  turned  the  canoe  right  over  without  the 
least  bit  of  warning.  I  did  not  even  know  I  had  slid  off'  the  canoe  until  I 
was  under  the  water.  Tlie  others  saw  it  lift,  but  there  was  no  time  to  say 
anything.  They  tried  to  jump  and  take  hold  of  the  outrigger,  but  it  moved 
faster  than  they  could.  About  ten  minutes  after  another  canoe  came  along 
and  they  swamped  right  in  the  place  where  we  upset;  so  I  felt  it  was  not 
due  to  poor  management  that  we  went  over,  but  to  a  strong  current  and  the 
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meeting  of  the  waves  from  sea  and  shore, — the  latter  rushing  back  to  meet 
the  former  before  breaking  on  the  beach,  thus  making  a  regular  whirlpool. 
While  I  stood  gazing  at  our  drenched  possessions,  Rebecca  called  me  to 
myself  by  asking,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do?  Will  you  get  on  the  canoe 
again?"  No,"  I  said,  "I  am  going  to  walk."  "Walk?  You  can't  walk 
far;  don't  you  see  the  water  is  so  high  there  is  no  path  left?"  I  managed 
to  get  along  for  about  half  a  mile  by  wading  in  the  water  up  to  my 
knees;  then  ran  into  a  pile  of  immense  bowlders,  which  met  the  trees  above 
and  over  which  I  could  not  climb,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  get  into 
the  canoe.  But  you  may  be  sure  for  the  next  few  miles  my  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  outrigger,  and  the  rest  of  the  part}'  hardly  spoke  until  we  were  past 
the  rough  places.  If  anything  went  wrong  in  that  place  there  was  only  a 
mangrove  swamp  and  no  place  where  we  could  stand  to  straighten  out 
things. 

After  we  got  into  smooth  water  they  gave  a  big  sigh  of  relief,  and 
then  shouted  to  think  they  had  got  me  thus  far  without  upsetting  me  again. 
It  is  not  always  rough  like  this,  but  always  worse  where  the  reef  is  so 
narrow.  For  themselves  they  had  no  fear,  for  they  can  all  swim  like  ducks. 
They  asked  me  how  I  would  like  it  if  we  liad  to  go  out  on  hie  ocean  to  get 
home.  But  I  think  they  were  as  glad  as  I  was  that  we  did  not  have  to  go 
Outside.  I  did  not  have  any  special  fear  while  in  the  water,  for  I  knew  the 
girls  would  take  care  of  me  and  would  die  before  they  would  leave  me. 
When  we  went  over  one  of  them  swam  around  to  the  spot  where  she  thought 
I  ought  to  be,  and  was  much  startled  when  I  was  nowhere  in  sight.  In 
telling  the  home  friends  about  it  she  said,  "  I  swam  around  and  swam 
around  and  could  not  find  her  ;  then  I  saw  her  head  pop  up  out  of  the  water 
just  like  a  turtle  !  "  Although  we  were  drenching  wet  for  over  three  hours, 
we  escaped  without  taking  cold,  and  went  to  bed  and  slept  well  all  night. 
But  I  must  confess  that  my  pleasure  in  canoe  riding  is  spoiled.  On  Novem- 
ber ist,  Mote,  an  assistant  teacher  to  Mr.  Channon,  buried  his  %vife,  Raete. 
She  had  been  sick  for  over  a  year,  and  suffered  much  for  several  months 
before  her  death.  She  was  another  victim  of  that  dreadful  disease,  con- 
sumption. This  couple  were  so  happy  together.  They  had  not  been 
married  quite  two  years.  She  had  been  a  pupil  in  our  school  for  over  seven 
years  before  her  marriage,  and  was  one  of  our  most  faithful  girls.  She  knew 
she  was  going,  and  death  seemed  to  have  no  fear  for  her.  It  was  going  to 
meet  her  Saviour.  And  so  her  husband  felt  about  it  also.  A  few  weeks 
after,  while  preaching,  he  said  :  "  You  are  afraid  of  death  !  You  are  afraid 
of  the  death  of  the  body  !  Don't  be  afraid  of  that ;  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
But  the  deatli  of  your  souls, — that  is  what  you  need  to  be  afraid  of!" 
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TIENTSIN  STATION,  NORTH  CHINA  MISSION. 

REPORT  OF  WOMAN'S  WORK. 
April  30,  1901,  to  April  30,  1902. 

BY  miss  FRANCES   B.  PATTERSON. 

Personnel. — The  beginning  of  the  mission  year  found  Mrs.  F.  D.  Wilder, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Gertrude  Wyckoff  in  Tientsin.  Miss  Porter 
had  just  left  for  Peking.  Miss  Patterson  returned  from  Japan  May  15th. 
Miss  Grace  Wyckoft'  came  from  Peking  a  week  later,  and  remained  with 
us  until  July  2d,  when  the  sisters  went  to  Cheefoo  for  a  much-needed  vaca- 
tion. We  were  very  glad  to  have  Miss  Porter  with  us  for  a  part  of  the 
summer.  The  sisters  were  in  Tientsin  again  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall 
before  returning  to  Pang-Chuang.  It  was  a  great  inspiration  and  help  to 
have  them  with  us,  and  to  see  their  beautiful  work  with  the  women  and 
girls.  The  great  void  felt  at  their  departure  emphasized  again  the  need  of 
reinforcement  for  the  work  among  the  women.  How  glad  the  women  and 
girls  were  to  welcome  back  Mrs.  Stanley  and  Mrs.  Gammon  in  the  fall. 
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Tientsin  did  not  seem  natural  without  Mrs.  Stanley's  motherly  presence 
and  helpfulness,  and  Mrs.  Gammon's  warm  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
the  girls'  welfare.  We  were  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  McCann  to  our  circle, 
and  feel  certain  of  her  earnest  sympathy  and  desire  to  help  when  her  healtli 
permits. 

SUMMER  WORK. 

The  chief  work  of  the  summer  consisted  in  looking  after  from  ten  to 
twenty  workmen  in  tlie  house  and  school  court.  For  missionaries  of  long 
experience  this  would  probably  be  very  easy.  They,  perhaps,  have  found 
that  the  Chinese  workman  has  some  idea  of  the  value  of  time,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  obey  orders,  and  so  do  not  regard  him  as  intended  for  the 
trial  of  one's  patience.  The  work  would  .have  been  much  more  difficult 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Roberts'  constant  and  generous  help  and  untiring 
patience.  Dr.  Peck  also  kindW  gave  the  benefit  of  his  advice  on  his  way 
to  Shantung.  During  the  summer  Miss  Patterson  also  reviewed  the  work 
for  her  second  examinatioil,  which  the  Boxers  had  prevented  being  taken, 
in  May,  1900,  and  completed  the  work  in  October. 

girls'  boarding  school. 

The  girls'  school  was  under  Miss  Gertrude  Wyckoft's  efficient  care  until 
it  closed  in  June.  Since  the  scliool  court  was  filled  with  refugees,  the  girls 
had  to  be  housed  in  rooms  intended  for  a  woman's  station  class,  and  the 
number  limited  to  ten.  Their  closing  examinations  were  very  satisfactory', 
showing  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Our  Bible  woman's  daughter  was  about  to  be  killed  by  the  Boxers  with 
her  father,  mother  and  brother,  when  her  heathen  mother-in-law  came 
forward,  claimed  her  and  took  her  liome.  A  sad  marriage  !  She  had  been 
betrothed  into  this  heathen  home  in  infancy,  before  her  mother  became  a 
Christian. 

Three  of  our  nicest  girls  were  ready  to  go  to  the  Bridgman  School. 
One  was  married  to  her  Christian  betrothed  in  our  chapel  just  before  the 
siege.  We  thought  she  would  be  safer  with  his  people  than  with  us.  The 
other  two  and  a  younger  blind  girl  were  all  married  into  heathen  homes. 
We  were  powerless  to  help  them  then,  and  can  only  pray  for  them  now,  that 
they  may  keep  their  Christian  faith  and  be  given  strength  to  witness  for  the 
Master  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  temptation. 

woman's  work. 

The  story  of  our  woman's  work  is  chiefly  "  might  have  been."  Since  the 
sisters  left  us  for  Shantung  there  has  been  no  one  to  give  mucli  time  to  the 
work.    We  have  been  unable  to  call  a  station  class,  but  hope  to  have  one 
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next  fall.    Our  faithful  Bible  woman,  Mrs.  Chang,  was  killed  in  1900,  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  fill  her  place.     We  need  two  or  three  Bible  women 
and  earnestly  hope  that  the  right  ones  may  soon  be  found. 

The  woman's  tlass  in  the  Sunday  school  of  the  home  chapel  has  had  a 
regular  and  increasing  attendance.  We  have  a  nice,  bright  circle  of  women 
in  the  native  city.  A  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained  for  them  through 
the  year  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith,  Miss  Porter,  Mrs.  Gammon  and  Miss 
Winterbotham,  formerly  of  the  London  Mission.  We  owe  much  to  Miss 
WInterbotham  for  her  willing  and  loving  service  in  our  time  of  need.  Her 
sad  accident  was  incurred  while  returning  on  her  bicycle  from  one  of  these 
meetings.  We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  appreciation  of  her  kind  help 
and  our  sympathy  with  her  in  this  trouble.  In  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  woman's  Thursday  prayer  meeting  in  the  city,  one  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  changed  attitude  of  the  people.  The  children  in  the  alley 
near  our  city  place,  who  formerly  called  out  "  foreign  devil,"  will  now 
smile,  and  call  out  "  Good-day,  teacher,"  and  often  help  in  clearing  the 
way  before  the  bicycle  in  the  narrow  alley. 

The  future  of  woman's  work  seems  most  hopeful.  The  women  all  appear 
willing  and  anxious  to  learn  more  of  the  truth.  Four  women  have  been 
baptized  and  received  into  the  cliurch. 

OPEN  DOORS. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  repoi  t  without  speaking  of  the  open  doors 
we  have  been  unable  to  enter,  the  opportunities  neglected  for  lack  of 
workers.  Touring  has  been  impossible.  Station  classes  for  women  could 
be  held  with  great  advantage  in  Ching  Hai  and  Laofa  as  centers,  as  well 
as  in  the  home  station.  The  opportunities  for  work  have  never  seemed 
better,  or  the  future  brighter  with  hope  and  promise. 

God  grant  tha*  the  church  at  home  may  hear  a  voice  crying,  "  Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest,"  and,  awaking  to  her  great  responsibility  as  she  sees  the 
boundless  opportunity  before  her,  may  give  freely  of  time,  money  and 
strength  ;  of  all  that  she  holds  most  dear  and  precious,  to  the  end  that  all 
may  hear  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may  soon  become  tlie  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ. 


PAGODA   ANCHORAGE    STATION   CLASSES   FOR  WOMEN, 

1901. 

BY  MISS  EMILY  S.  HARTWELL. 

DiONG-LOH  (Lasting  Delight),  the  district  city  of  the  Diong-loh  district 
or  county,  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  flourishing  church, 
with  a  most  earnest,  spiritual  pastor,  who  "is  tireless  in  his  labors  for  the  city 
and  adjacent  country.  He  had  a  number  of  inquirers  ready  to  form  a  station 
class  for  women  at  my  first  suggestion.  These  women  live  a  mile  distant 
from  the  church,  and  are  connected  with  families  of  church  members  in  a 
locality  where  there  is  great  need  for  a  second  church.    Oh,  for  a  church 
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building  society  to  help  struggling  churches  in  China  !  May  the  friends  at 
home  not  forget  we  look  to  the  American  Board  alone  for  all  these  needs. 

Although  it  IS  very  difficult  for  bound-foot  women,  with  tiny  feet  only 
two  or  three  inches  long,  to  walk,  these  women  attend  the  class  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  regularly  continue  their  practice  of  attending 
.Sunday  morning  service,  which  they  previously  had  done  occasionally. 
This  means  a  two-mile  walk  each  Sunday.  Only  one  of  the  eight  women 
had  been  born  in  a  Christian  home  and  iiad  natural  feet,  but  three  others 
unbound  theirs  later,  and  the  four  remaining  would  have  done  so  liad  their 
families  been  willing. 

Diong-loh  seems  the  ver}^  stronghold  of  foot-binding,  it  being  fostered  by 
a  custom  not  known  in  other  districts.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  Chinese 
moon  all  the  brides  of  the  previous  year  are  on  public  exhibition.  Tiiey  are 
arrayed  in  elegant  crimson  silk  and  satin  embroidered  gowns,  with  most 
elaborate  and  expensive  headdresses,  and  beautifully  embroidered,  tiny 
shoes,  and  sit  in  the  parlor  of  their  home  with  open  doors,  for  the  entire  city 
to  visit  at  pleasure.  Watermelon  seeds  and  tea  are  served  each  guest,  and 
the  brides — sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  and  even  three  in  one  family 
where  the  household  is  large — are  on  exhibit,  to  be  turned  about  to  display 
their  beautiful  headdresses,  their  tiny  feet  a  special  object  of  interest  as  a  sign 
of  gentility. 

The  mother-in-law  expects  tiniest  feet  as  an  important  part  of  her  bargain 
in  buying  the  bride,  and  this  custom  magnifies  the  importance  of  adiiering 
to  the  contract,  for  the  headdress  and  garments  can  be  hired,  but  the  feet 
cannot, — they  are  the  price  of  years  of  pain  and  suffering.  There  is  no  idol- 
atry or  special  unkindness  connected  with  the  custom,  but  it  is  a  social  func- 
tion very  binding  hi  tliat  city,  one  observed  by  Christians  as  well  as  others, 
and  it  must  require  courage  to  be  the  only  one  to  wear  natural  size  foot 
shoes.  ^ 

The  teacher  of  the  Diong-loh  station  class  is  a  younger  relative  of  most  of 
the  women  who  attend,  and  hence  at  a  disadvantage,  as  Chinese  custom 
robs  tlie  juniors  of  all  power,  no  matter  how  much  talent  tliey  may  have. 
She  has,  however,  done  well,  in  spite  of  her  disadvantage  from  youth.  The 
mountains  of  custom  are  greater  barriers  than  the  actual  rock  mountains  of 
the  Diong-loh  district,  but  is  not  this  true  of  custom  an3'where  ? 

A  charming  sedan  ride  of  two  hours  brings  us  to  the  U-nang  station  class. 
The  path  leads  over  the  notch  which  is  crowned  by  the  beautiful  site  for  the 
girls'  school  Miss  Borts  has  hoped  for  money  to  build  for  so  long,  and  for 
which  she  is  still  waiting ;  then  down  over  the  water-shed,  where  the 
heads  of  two  canals  lead  water  into  adjoining  plains  of  rice  fields.  We  skirt 
high  mountains  on  the  right  until  we  come  to  a  range  of  low  hills  at  our 
left,  which  look  as  if  the  Titans  had  played  snowball  with  bowlders  and  a 
pile  were  left  where  each  had  stood.  Toward  the  end  we  follow  a  moun- 
tain stream,  whose  clear  waters  of  robin's  egg  blue-gray  iiold  the  tint  of  the 
mountain  skies  from  whence  they  came,  like  Moses  of  old,  who  brought  the 
glory  down  from  the  mount  in  his  face  when  he  descended  from  Sinai. 

This  was  the  second  year  of  the  U-nang  class,  and  the  women  read  the 
Bible  picture  book  and  the  Romanized  New  Testaments  that  Mrs.  Consul 
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Gracey  presented  them  after  her  visit.  She  promised  one  to  eacli  woman 
as  soon  as  I  pronounced  her  sufficiently  advanced  to  read  it,  and  during  the 
year  eleven  women  and  girls  received  Testiunents.  The  teacher  comes  into 
the  Bible  woman's  school  another  year  to  study  further,  and  we  feel  that  in 
this  large  station  of  three  times  tiie  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  our 
paltry  sum  for  station  classes  must  be  shifted  often  to  give  a  little  help  to  the 
many  needy  and  waiting  places. 

How  we  realize  the  untilled  stretches  of  human  souls  as  we  take  our  sedans 
for  Ka-mui,  for  we  pass  the  large  cluster  of  villages  known  as  Gu-gaing, 
formerly  the  district  city,  and  know  there  is  not  even  a  Bible  woman  at  work 
there,  and  then  pass  through  Chang-chong,  where  the  efficient  pastor's  wife 
is  a  host  in  good  works,  although  single  handed.  Then  on  to  the  village  of 
Deuz-cheng  (Bamboo  Field),  where  we  call  on  a  former  pupil  at  U-nang, 
who  is  now  married  in  this  village.  She  begs  to  come  to  the  Bible  school, 
but  her  mother-in-law  will  not  allow  her  to  do  so  unless  I  will  promise  that 
she  may  return  at  the  end  of  one  year  as  a  paid  Bible  woman,  and  we  find 
that  avarice  of  relatives  is  another  monster  difficulty  to  the  education  of  the 
women.  We  are  sad  at  heart  for  this  great  hindrance,  but  we  are  glad  the 
young  woman  insisted  on  time  to  review  her  books  by  herself  on  Sunday, 
for  she  is  too  far  from  church  to  walk  with  her  small  feet,  and  especially 
shut  in  as  a  young  bride  is  by  Chinese  custom. 

The  mountain  Vv^e  climb  to  Ka-mui  is  on  this  eastern  side,  so  steep  we 
dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  coolies,  but  make  our  way  as  best  we  can  by  the 
occasional  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  When  we  reach  the  top  we  are  told 
we  are  almost  there,  but  in  fact  we  cross  hills  and  valleys  for  almost  an  liour 
longer,  and  find  it  four  or  five  iiours'  travel  from  U-nang  to  the  chapel, at 
Ka-mui.  It  is  not  easy  to  begin  examining  the  station  class  at  once  after  so 
long  a  ride,  but  it  must  be  done,  for  all  the  women  must  be  home  by  five 
o'clock  to  prepare  the  evening  meal, — bound  by  poverty  to  a  ceaseless  round 
of  drudgery. 

One  would  think  mountain  heights  would  exempt  one  from  foot-binding, 
but  not  so.  Custom  is  as  unlenient  at  Ka-mui  as  Diong-loh,  and  most  of 
the  women  are  young  and  cannot  unbind  because  of  unwilling  parents  or 
relatives  tliey  must  obey.  Only  the  two  widows  of  the  class  have  unbound 
feet :  one  because  she  is  a  second  wife,  and  hence  not  allowed  to  have  bound 
feet  by  Chinese  custom  ;  the  otlier  because  she  is  a  Christian,  and  the  teacher, 
the  preacher's  wife,  persuaded  her  to  do  so  before  she  joined  the  class.  I 
had  hoped  the  one  who  always  had  natural  feet  and  who  had  no  children 
dependent  upon  her,  as  the  other  widow  has,  would  come  to  t!ie  Bible 
school,  but  her  mother-in-law,  although  she  will  not  speak  to  her  (having 
taken  an  unreasonable  dislike  to  her,  so  has  her  cook  her  food  and  eat  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  family),  still  will  not  allow  her  to  leave  to  go  to  school, 
because  she  feels  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  her  idea  of  proper  surveil- 
lance, and  should  she  leave  home  all  her  living  would  be  withheld  in  the 
future. 

Is  it  not  a  comfort  that  these  women  can  read,  and  thus  have  the  consola- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.?  They  travel  a  weary  road  under  the  rule  of  unsym- 
pathizing  relatives.    Let  us  pray  that  more  of  these  weary  ones  in  life's 
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pilgrimage  may  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  read,  that  they  may  say 
with  the  psalmist  of  old,  "  Thy  statutes  have  been  my  songs  in  the  house  of 
my  pilgrimage." 

PAGODA  ANCHORAGE  STATION  BIBLE  WOMEN,  I902. 

Under  the  brow  of  five  precipitous  mountains,  called  the  five  tigers  by 
the  Chinese,  Beaconsfield's  nose  or  maiden's  rock  by  English  and  American 
residents,  on  account  of  fancied  resemblance,  lies  the  large  town  of  Ku-seu, 
where  the  senior  Bible  woman  of  tliis  district,  Nik-io  so,  has  labored  for 
several  years.  She  is  a  widow  with  one  child,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who 
attends  the  day  school  at  the  chapel  where  she  lives  in  rooms  near  the 
apartments  of  the  preacher's  family.  She  has  traversed  the  region  about, 
telling  the  gospel  story  to  villages  miles  away  from  her  home,  and  has  led  a 
number  of  women  to  enter  the  church.  She,  as  well  as  we,  regret  that  she 
does  not  know  tlie  Romanized  colloquial  so  she  can  teach  a  station  class  to 
teach  the  women  to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves,  so  they  could  have  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Bible  to  sustain  them  instead  of  her  infrequent  visits. 
The  facility  with  which  the  Christians,  young  and  old,  in  missions  in  Amoy 
and  Ningpo,  can  read  the  Ronianized  Bible  shows  the  great  advantages  of 
that  system,  and  leads  us  to  rejoice  that  a  greater  advance  in  Romanized  has 
been  made  in  our  three  Foochow  missions  than  ever  before  ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  signs  of  deep  interest  throughout  the  empire  in  introducing  the 
Romanized  system. 

At  Diong-loh  city  the  daughter  of  a  colporteur  of  long  standing  has  con- 
tinued to  be  Bible  woman  as  previously.  Besides  visiting  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  church,  she  walks  to  adjacent  villages  to  tell  the  truth.  Jnst  at  the 
close  of  the  year  she  lost  almost  all  her  earthly  possessions  through  a  large 
fire  which  started  in  the  apartments  of  a  medium"  who  lived  in  an 
adjoining  suite  of  rooms  in  their  large  ancestral  home.  This  medium  had 
saved  the  ends  of  the  incense  sticks  burned  at  her  shrine  for  years  until  a 
pile  over  six  feet  high  had  accumulated,  testifying  to  her  large  number  of 
devotees.  In  this  pile  of  tinder  a  smoldering  ember  dropped  by  a  midnight 
worshiper  ignited  a  blaze  that  left  over  a  hundred  souls  unhoused  in  less 
than  three  hours.  We  regretted  the  loss  of  the  few  Christians  in  this  large 
house  of  a  previous  official  at  Peking  several  generations  back,  but  knew  the 
fire  liad  wiped  out  another  Sodom,  and  the  loss  of  the  goods  of  the  few 
righteous  ones  was  nothing  compared  with  wiping  out  the  iniquitous  resort 
of  the  medium.  Ciu-ngong  so,  tlie  Bible  woman,  has  an  object  lesson  to 
emphasize  her  warnings  against  idolatry,  for  was  not  the  worship  of  the 
very  idols  they  trusted  in  to  protect  them  the  cause  of  the  fire  that  destroyed 
so  much.?  She  also  has  a  strong  argument  against  foot-binding,  for  the 
small-foot  women,  who  might  otherwise  have  helped  save  their  possessions, 
were  utterl}^  incapacitated  with  their  tiny  feet,  and  all  loss  by  fire  is  total  loss 
in  China,  where  insurance  companies  are  unknown. 

At  To-kang  the  wife  of  the  resident  colporteur  has  continued  to  faithfully 
visit  adjoining  viUages,  and  at  Sai-gang,  the  largest  of  them,  the  loud  call 
for  a  woman's  station  class  will  be  met  in  1902.  T6-kang  is  but  a  small 
village,  and  the  people  are  very  poor,  so  the  small  aid  gi^'en  the  women  as 
yet  seems  too  meager  to  help  them  overcome  the  obstacles  to  study. 
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Shao-wu,  Foochow,  China,  April  12,  1902. 
Our  buildings  are  going  up  as  fast  as  material  can  be  got  to  put  them 
tip.  There  is  a  great  dearth  of  bricks.  The  dispensary,  which  we  hoped 
would  be  finished  by  now,  has  been  waiting  for  the  brick  burner  to  come 
back  from  a  visit  and  burn  us  some.  One  of  our  Christians  has  decided  to 
go  into  the  brick  business  and  hopes  to  have  his  kiln  ready  to  deliver  bricks 
in  a  month  or  two.  To  help  on  the  good  work  we  have  advanced  him 
$30  to  buy  a  cow.  She  is  to  act  as  a  treading  mill  for  the  clay  before  it  is 
made  into  bricks. 

This  term  I  am  not  as  ruslied  as  last  term,  since  Mrs.  Hinman  has 
■charge  of  the  boys'  boarding  school.  I  have  only  one  class  with  the  school 
now  and  oversee  another  for  about  fifteen  minutes  each  day.  This  leaves 
me  two  hours'  study  every  morning,  provided  I  am  not  interrupted.  I  usu- 
ally find  some  time  in  the  afternoon  also  for  study,  besides  hearing  the 
women  of  the  woman's  Bible  class  each  afternoon. 

Last  Monday  I  went  into  the  city  and  started  another  woman's  class.  I 
believe  I  have  not  told  you  that  one  woman  has  already  gone  from  this  class 
out  here  into  the  city.  She  continues  studying  with  me  and  with  Miss 
Bement,  besides  teaching.  There  were  three  or  four  who  started  to  study 
after  our  meeting.  I  had  an  interesting  time  trying  to  teach  one  old  lady. 
Wonder  if  I  can  give  you  some  idea  of  how  we  studied.  Mrs.  Kon,  the 
teacher,  had  just  stepped  out  of  the  room  (in  a  Chinese  house)  for  some 
books.  Then  an  old  lady  with  whom  she  had  been  speaking  said  to  me, 
*'  Miss  Walker,  I'm  so  old  I  haven't  any  remembering  ability."  "  You  can 
learn  a  little  every  day,  I  think,"  was  my  reply.  "  I  can, — not  too  old? 
Oh,  I'm  afraid  I  am!  I'm  sixty-one  now."  "You  can  learn  slowly,  a 
little  every  day,  I  think."  "My  neighbors  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to 
come  and  study  for  so  late  in  life.  They  said,  '  You're  so  old  now,  your 
stomach  won't  retain  the  characters.'  I'm  afraid  I'll  not  be  able  to." 
"Perhaps  the  characters  would  be  rather  hard  for  you,  but  suppose  you 
learn  a  few  sentences  every  day  about  the  Bible.  '  Jesus  came  to  be  our 
-Saviour.'"  "  Jesus  came  to  be  our  Saviour."  "  Who  was  Jesus  ?  "  "The 
mother  of  Mary."  "No,  Mary  was  the  mother  of  Jesus."  ^  "Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus.  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Why,  just  think,  here 
I've  been  a  church  member  for  seven  and  eight  years,  and  I  don't  know 
anything!  There  was  no  one  to  teach  me  till  now.  Eight  years  ago  I 
was  a  good  deal  younger  and  could  remember  better.  If  some  one  had 
taught  me  only  one  sentence  a  year  since  I  joined  the  church  I'd  know  eight 
sentences  now'."  "Yes,  next 'Thursday  when  I  come  in  I  want  you  to 
know  that  many."  "Oh,  all  right.  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
came  to  be  our  Saviour."  "Now  when  you  hear  about  Jesus,  and  Mary 
his  mother,  in  a  sermon,  you'll  know  something  about  them." 

"  Hey  !  that's  no  mistake.  I'll  know  something  when  I  get  home.  I 
understand  what  the  preacher  says  now,  but  when  I  get  home  I  don't  re- 
member one  thing.    I  know  it's  true.    Now  I'll  know  something  I  can  tell." 

That  was  one  conversation  which  took  place  at  the  Monday  afternoon 
class.    There  were  still  others  that  were  interesting  to  me,  but  I'll  have  to 
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let  them  go  by,  as  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  conversation  repeated  the  next 
day  out  here  at  our  Tuesday  woman's  meeting  by  the  evangelist's  wife,  Mrs. 
Siong. 

"I  was  at  a  feast,"  she  said,  "  v^dien  an  old  woman  spoke  up  to  me  and 
asked  if  I  wasn't  one  of  those  persons  who  talked  about  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. 'Yes,'  I  said,  'lam.'  'All  right,'  she  said,  'you  need  not  talk 
about  it  to  me,  for  I  am  going  to  enjoy  the  feast  now !  '  Well,"  said 
Mrs.  vSiong,  "  didn't  it  happen  that  w^e  were  both  seated  at  the  same  table,  so 
I  said  to  her,  'Now,  grandma,  where  do  you  think  we  all  came  from.-"  and  I 
thought  her  answers  were  very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Siong,  "for  when  I  asked 
her  that,  she  said,  '  From  our  mothers.'  '  Yes,  but  before  our  mothers, 
where  did  we  come  from?'  I  asked.  '  I  don't  know,'  she  said,  'that  ques- 
tion leads  me  into  a  region  where  there  is  no  road.'  'Well,  about  the  idols, 
are  they  true  or  false?'  I  asked.  'They  are  true  to  those  who  believe  in 
them,'  she  said,  'and  false  to  those  who  don't.'  'And  after  we  die,  what 
do  you  think  becomes  of  us?'  I  asked.  'Who  knows!'  she  said,  'it  may 
be  the  end.  Some  say  we  are  reborn.  There  are  various  theories,  but 
who  knows.'  'That,'  I  said,  '  is  just  what  our  religion  tells  us.  We  know 
that  a  God  has  created  us.  He  is  a  spirit,  and  each  one  of  us  has  a  spirit 
that  came  from  him,  and  when  we  die  our  spirits  go  back  to  him.'"  That 
is  all  she  reported,  but  in  imagination  I  can  see  her  still  talking  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.    That  was  last  week  these  things  happened. 

Yesterday  I  went  into  the  city  again,  wondering  if  any  women  would 
come.  Imagine  my  overwhelming  surprise  to  see  a  room  crowxled  full  of 
women  waiting.  Miss  Bement  said  she  thought  there  were  two  thousand 
women  and  cliildren  present.  We  had  a  short  meeting,  and  tried  to  tell  a 
little  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  most  of  the  women  were  strangers. 
Crowds  of  women  come  to  visit  the  school  and  see  the  building  every 
Monday  afternoon.  Think  what  a  chance  to  spread  the  gospel !  The- 
crowds  will  keep  coming  as  long  as  there  are  new  buildings  going  up»^ 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Treasurer. 
Receipts  from  July  10  to  August  10,  1902. 
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Total  since  October,  1901 


CENTURY  FUND. 


Received  this  month 
Already  reported  . 


Total  since  October,  1901 


$46,138  89 


19  70 
1,099  33 


$1,119  03 


additional  donations  for  special  objects. 

Received  this  month     ....  16  00- 

Already  forwarded       ....         431  62 

Total  since  October,  1901     .      .      .       $447  62- 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Williams,  Ass't  Treas. 


